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Youth and Community 


O know any considerable body of 

high school or college youth is to 
realize that they are an intensively nur- 
tured group. It has been claimed that 
they are “bigger, heavier, stronger, 
healthier and more colorful than any 
generation which has gone _ before 
them.” Society has been able to provide 
them better food, dress and housing, and 
certainly better schooling. In the years 
of the depression this great body of 
youths has in general preferred to re- 
main passive rather than to accept the 
various substitutes of radical force. At 
times we find writers charging these 
young people with the acceptance of de- 
featism and a consequent decline of self- 
reliance. Such charges seem to the 
writer unfounded and due to limitations 
of actual contact with youth, espe- 
cially those on our secondary and college 
levels. Youth of today are more sophis- 
ticated than any of their predecessors. 
And toa great majority of their instruc- 
tors, even more truly than to their 
parents, they represent potentialities 
rich in promises for a better ordering of 
society—for a citizenship of a definitely 
higher order. True, they suffer a ter- 
rible handicap for the moment because 
of the limited opportunities for partici- 
pation in community enterprises. Gov- 
ernment and industry, in the midst of 
economic travail, have laid a high barri- 
cade in front of them, a barricade so 
high in fact that youth has turned to the 
school for help in finding the way 
through the frustrations that beset them. 
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How well the public school systems 
have responded to these needs is, we 
believe, one of the most glorious fea- 
tures of our American democracy. The 
older traditional schools dominated chil- 
dren; the new schools have begun to 
take children into partnership. “Pro- 
gressive administrators and teachers 
[and the number has become almost le- 
gion| are coming to believe that the 
only way to prepare the oncoming gen- 
eration to live successfully in a democ- 
racy is to give them the opportunity to 
practice democracy in the classroom.” 
This movement has led beyond the 
training of youth to codperate demo- 
cratically in the school; it has reached 
out into the life of the community, and 
the community in almost every instance 
has reacted with sympathy and ap- 
proval. Where a school system is able 
to represent the facts of youth, school, 
and community cooperation in clear and 
understandable ways, the citizens sup- 
port that system. 

Two outstanding examples of co- 
operation on a high plane may well be 
cited. The first is from New Orleans. 
In his report to his public entitled 
Living and Learning in the New Or- 
leans Public Schools, Superintendent 
Bauer has this to say: “In this . . . sur- 
vey of modern trends in education . . . 
we present our children, living happily 
together in a social, democratic atmos- 
phere, solving real life problems that 
meet their needs and appeal to their 
interests, and working effectively with 
groups that are concerned with a com- 
mon purpose. Through this participa- 
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tion in cooperative community living in 
which opportunities are provided for 
each child to acquire initiative and inde- 
pendent thinking, to develop his own 
ideas and talents through creative self- 
expression, to share responsibility, and 
to contribute to the group according to 
his ability, we hope to attain the goal 
for every child—his greatest possible 
happiness through service to his com- 
munity, to his state, and to his country.” 
One would have to search far and wide 
to discover a finer charter for a modern 
progressive school system than that. 
Bauer’s report then presents the rich 
program by which the system realizes 
its objectives. 

The second example of school and 
community cooperation is found in the 
report recently issued by the Board of 
Education to the patrons of the Los An- 
geles City School District. This de luxe 
report is not only a representation of 
the work of the schools; it has actually 
been prepared by the schools. If one 
were to seek in its many pages a frame 
of reference suitable to convey the idea 
of codperation, it might be this: “AI- 
though every advantage of the school 
of years ago is preserved and improved 
in the school of today, the complexity of 
modern living is recognized and is met 
by teaching in the schoolroom which 
develops the ability necessary to mas- 
ter life situations. Fact-minded, aca- 
demically-trained graduates are not 
permitted to face life short-changed in 
the basic essentials of social living, 
problem solving, job adjustment, and 
parental responsibility. .. . The mod- 
ern school radiates a happy atmosphere 
where work, study, and learning are 
more pleasantly undertaken and more 
successfully accomplished. ... Teach- 
ers are guides and leaders. They help, 
they do not drive ; they encourage, they 
do not find fault ; they live broadly, not 
narrowly. Teachers participate in the 
community affairs of the school and are 
alert to bring what is best and most 
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needed, practically and culturally, to 
each learning situation.” 

And still such critics as the United 
States Chamber of Commerce continue 
to make sweeping condemnation of the 
public school for being so far out of step 
with political and social changes—in 
other words, community needs. They 
had better look around a bit and observe 
some actual situations—W. W. Kemp, 
Consultant Editor, Dean of the School 
of Education, University of California, 
Berkeley. 


Teachers’ Help Needed 


E ARE calling on the teachers, 

who compose the great majority 
of our readers, to give us their honest 
opinions on a certain point. We are 
anxious to have from them a great 
number of short statements, written 
anonymously if the authors prefer, 
which will give the teacher’s side of this 
problem—*“Growth in Service.” 

The April symposium in the Jour- 
NAL is to be devoted to the topic of 
“Growth in Service.’ Instead of 
writing to administrators and university 
professors of education for statements 
in regard to the desirability of a growth- 
in-service program, we are calling for 
volunteers from the teaching ranks to 
say what they think of present efforts 
along this line. In the present era of 
curriculum revision and emphasis on 
the development of a “philosophy of 
education” for each school system, and 
a “scope,” and a “sequence,” and a list 
of “social functions,” we hear mutter- 
ings of teacher discontent. The Jour- 
NAL, accordingly, is offering itself as 
an outlet for this teacher opinion. Here 
is one place where the teacher need not 
be afraid to say what she pleases. 

Let it not be understood that our 
purpose is to make this symposium de- 
structive. We are not opposing pro- 
grams for growth in service. We are 
not attacking the large curriculum re- 
vision projects. Rather, we are at- 
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tempting to be constructive by present- 
ing the true teacher attitude to those 
who are responsible for these growth- 
in-service programs. In too many 
“democratic” curriculum projects where 
all progress is supposed to come as the 
result of teacher participation, the 
teachers apparently have the feeling 
that they are only “yes-men” who O.K. 
a finished product which their leaders 
knew was to be the result before the 
study began. Often through no fault of 
those administering such programs, 
teachers have hesitated to speak up and 
give their side of the picture. Here, in 
this symposium, is a place where ad- 
ministrators can get the teacher point 
of view, as well as where teachers can 
get a lot of dissatisfaction off their 
chests. 


We are anxious to have a great num- 
ber of answers to this request for ma- 
terial. This symposium can become 
significant if the teachers of the state 
take it to heart. But to be worth much, 
the material in this symposium must be 
contributed voluntarily. If it becomes 
necessary to assign the articles, the 
chief values will not be attained. 


Material for inclusion in this sym- 
posium should reach the editor not later 
than February 25. Contributions should 
be anywhere from a paragraph or so in 
length to 1,500 words. We give our 
promise to violate no confidences. We 
will use your name or not, just as you 
like. If you request it, we will even 
withhold the name of the city where 
you are located. 


Do not let us give the impression that 
we are soliciting only criticism of 
growth-in-service projects. If you have 
something to say in their favor, by all 
means let us have that. What we want 
to present is a picture of teacher atti- 
tude in California towards curriculum 
revision by a school faculty and towards 
other “Growth in Service” projects 
actually in existence. 


Administrators Can Help 


HIS is a call to the administrators 

for material to be included in the 
“Growth in Service” symposium of the 
JournaL. You no doubt already have 
read the editorial announcement above, 
which was directed at the teachers. And 
probably you have found that you have 
something to say on this same subject. 
If this is the case, by all means let us 
hear from you too. In case you do not 
care to have your name used with your 
contribution, we make the same prom- 
ise in regard to anonymity which we 
made to the teachers. 

We will welcome your opinion on 
anything related to this topic under dis- 
cussion, but there is one phase of the 
problem on which we particularly in- 
vite your remarks. Tell us what you 
think of teacher institutes. Of course, 
the institute of today is not what it was 
a few years ago, but, even so, you may 
welcome this opportunity to express 
certain of your opinions on this topic. 


Coming Symposia 
YMPOSIUM topics for the rest 
of the present school year have 

been selected by members of the Jour- 

NAL’S editorial board. A subject for 

the October magazine has also been ten- 

tatively set. The coming symposia are 
as follows: 

For March: Evaluation. This sym- 
posium will present an evaluation of 
the work of the schools and their prod- 
uct as seen by various interested per- 
sons. The emphasis will be on this 
phase rather than on the test and meas- 
urement field. The head of a large 
placement agency will prepare an ar- 
ticle; Dr. Eells will report on what 
California parents think of the schools 
as revealed by the Codperative Study ; 
a parent will speak; there will be a de- 
scription of anecdotal records; one of 
the Progressive Education people will 
have something to say ; and so on. 
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For April: Growth in Service. This 
symposium will give teachers and ad- 
ministrators alike a chance to tell what 
they think of growth-in-service pro- 
grams. See the editorial announcement 
in regard to it in this issue of the 
JouRNAL. 

For May: Techniques and Devices. 
The purpose here is to encourage teach- 
ers to describe actual techniques and 
devices which they find usable, the idea 
being to show the practical things which 
the school is doing to translate modern 
educational theory into terms of child 
behavior. 

For October: The Administrator's 
Part. Starting with the assumption 
that the administrator’s chief purpose 
for being lies in what he can do to make 
the job of the teacher easier and more 
effective, this symposium seeks to in- 
vestigate what California adminis- 
trators are doing and what they and 
their teachers think should be done. 


For Sale 


CERTAIN number of reprints 

and back issues of the 1936-1937 
CALIFORNIA JOURNAL OF SECONDARY 
EpucaTIoN make available in small 
quantities most of the symposia which 
have appeared during recent months. 
The following are those symposia 
which are still for sale: 


THE Core-CurricuLuM—A _twenty-four- 
page reprint of the January, 1937, sympo- 
sium. One to nine copies sell at 25 cents each; 
ten or more copies at 20 cents each. 

Tue Core-CurriIcuLUM—A sixteen-page 
reprint of the February, 1937, symposium. 
One to nine copies sell at 15 cents each; ten 
or more copies at 12 cents each. 

Scope AND SEQUENCE—The October, 1936, 
symposium. Ten or more copies sell at 35 
cents each. 

CULTURAL AND VOCATIONAL COMPLETION 
CoursES IN THE JUNIOR CoLLEGE—The No- 
vember, 1936, symposium. Ten or more copies 
sell at 35 cents each. 

GUIDANCE IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS—A 
series of three symposia on this topic, in the 
March, the April, and the May, 1937, issues. 
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Ten or more copies of any of these magazines 
sell at 35 cents each. 

READING INSTRUCTION ON THE SECONDARY 
Lrevet—The December, 1937, symposium. Ten 
or more copies sell at 35 cents each. 

CALIFORNIA’S SECONDARY SCHOOL LI- 
BRARIES—The December, 1937, symposium. 
Ten or more copies sell at 35 cents each. 

Single copies of the magazine sell at 
50 cents each. 


Next Month 

HE Journat’s February sympo- 

sium will be devoted to the topic, 
“The Place of Subject-Matter in the 
Secondary Curriculum.” It will feature 
the attitude of several California school 
systems on this topic. George C. Jen- 
sen and F. Melvyn Lawson of Sacra- 
mento will start the discussion with 
their ideas of the trend away from 
subject-matter. Ivan H. Linder will 
describe the place of subject-matter in 
the evolving curriculum at Palo Alto 
High School. Rex H. Turner, acting 
principal of the Fremont High School, 
will speak for the Oakland system. 
John Paul Leonard of Stanford will 
discuss the point of view predominating 
in various curriculum studies, includ- 
ing the one now in progress at Santa 
Barbara. Two teachers will discuss the 
position of the subject-matter specialist 
in the evolving curriculum. 

Other articles in next month’s issue 
will include a report of work in adult 
education at Covina, written by Verne 
R. Ross, principal of the Covina Eve- 
ning High School, and a description by 
Miss Clara N. Christensen of the Gali- 
leo High School, San Francisco, of a 
clever device for introducing a group of 
girls to certain guidance materials 
which they should read. Aubrey A. 
Douglass’ ‘““What’s Happening in Cali- 
fornia Secondary Schools” will feature 
a report by California county school 
superintendents of how they propose to 
carry on curricular work in the sec- 
ondary field next year. 
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Shaking Hands With Their 


Community 


ORE than one hundred boys and 
girls in Polytechnic High School, 
Long Beach, are shaking hands with 
the community over many a luncheon 
table, at church dinners, in sales-force 
meetings in department stores, in par- 
ent-teacher gatherings, in theaters, and 
in private homes, They are learning to 
meet the public, are becoming ac- 
quainted with prominent people, and 
incidentally, are acquiring practical ex- 
perience in public speaking. 
One boy recently exclaimed upon re- 
turning from a speaking engagement at 
a luncheon club: “Gee, was I very 


q By WILLIAM V. McCAY 


nor Merriam) and ate his potatoes! 
The Governor talked about football, so 
I got along swell.” 

These boys and girls are members 
of the Polytechnic Junior Speakers’ 
Bureau. The story of how this organi- 
zation of high school speakers origi- 
nated and developed may be of interest. 
We had been engaged for many years 
in interscholastic debating. This activity 
had become so highly competitive that 
the coach’s time was pretty well mon- 
opolized, and, since only the outstand- 
ing student speakers could be trusted 
with the responsibility of coping with 


happy! I sat by the Governor (Gover- rival teams, not more than six or eight 





4 This symposium on “School and Community” presents accounts from various 
California secondary schools of what they are doing to tie up their own activities 
with those of the community. In selecting this group of articles the effort has been 
made to place the emphasis on activities developed more or less spontaneously 
to meet a felt need. The more artificial activity, developed with the avowed purpose 
of interpreting the schools to the community, has not been included in the present 
symposium, for the public relations program has been widely discussed in recent 
years. Projects similar to those described here, however, are particularly worthy 
of mention since they have never been widely reported. And then too, such activi- 
ties after all form the most desirable type of foundation for a community under- 
standing of the schools. 
i William V. McCay’s account of a speaker’s bureau in Polytechnic High School, 
Long Beach, shows how a community demand for student speakers has been 
developed. Two agricultural projects form the basis for articles by George P. Weldon 
of Chaffey Junior College and H. K. Dickson, Kern County Union High School, Bakers- 
field. Virgil E. Dickson, superintendent of schools, Berkeley, tells of the origin of 
the codrdinating council movement, and Miss Grace M. Davis describes the working 
of the codrdinating council in Modesto High School. An interesting Thanksgiving 
drive is described by Harry J. Moore of Woodrow Wilson High School, Long Beach. 
Peter Riedel and Roy L. Soules describe a gardening project at Santa Barbara. 
William A. Smith concludes the symposium with the monthly bibliography-review. 
Those interested in this topic, “School and Community.” should not fail to read 
Miss Margaret O. Koopman’s out-of-state contribution describing the use of the 
community survey in Michigan. It follows immediately after the symposium. 
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pupils out of a student body number- 
ing close to four thousand had sig- 
nificant experience in public speaking 
during a school year. The rest were 
bench-warmers. 

A few teachers in Polytechnic and 
Woodrow Wilson High Schools faced 
the situation squarely and decided to 
change the public speaking program in 
Long Beach. The result was the or- 
ganization of a Junior Speakers’ Bu- 
reau in each high school. (David Starr 
Jordan had not then been founded, but 
it also now maintains a Speakers’ Bu- 
reau. ) 

Letters were addressed to some 
seventy-five business, fraternal, civic, 
religious, patriotic, educational, and 
service groups in the city, announcing 
that high school student speakers would 
be available for their programs, with 
five-minute addresses on live issues of 
the day. The earthquake had lately de- 
prived the schools of their classrooms, 
not to mention auditoriums. This cir- 
cumstance was used to advantage in 
urging civic-minded groups to coOper- 
ate with the schools in admitting youth- 
ful talent on adult programs, since the 
young people had no place at school for 
obtaining practice in public speaking. 

The idea was new. It took time for 
a wide response to develop. The Ad- 
vertising Club of Long Beach was the 
first organization immediately to invite 
a student to speak at every meeting 
throughout the year. This practice has 
been continued without interruption for 
five years. Now when the Long Beach 
Advertising Club puts on a program in 
San Diego or Los Angeles, the junior 
speaker appears as an integral part of 
the performance. For three years the 
Men’s Brotherhood has had a junior 
speaker at all of their weekly meetings. 
Other clubs have responded, as well as 
Sunday Schools, young people’s socie- 
ties, patriotic groups, and many others. 
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In the accompanying description 
of the speakers’ bureau as it func- 
tions in Long Beach, and particu- 
larly at the Polytechnic High School 
of that city, Mr. McCay introduces us 
to an activity which certainly quali- 
fies for any symposium on “School 
and Community.” The picture he 
gives us of the more than 125 stu- 
dents in his school making speeches, 
participating in debates, sponsoring 
panel discussions, and conducting 
safety campaigns gives us an un- 
excelled picture of how the school 
can be brought to the community 
and the community to the school. 
Mr. McCay is director of the Long 
Beach Polytechnic High School 
Speakers’ Bureau. 





REQUESTS have come for debates, 

panel discussions, and complete 
afternoon or evening programs. One 
debate on “a unified system of educa- 
tion under government control’’ was so 
popular that it was repeated, in part at 
least, twenty-six times. The teams were 
staggered, students from both high 
schools appearing on both sides of the 
question. Each school has a call for at 
least one big debate each year. The 
emphasis no longer is placed on win- 
ning, but on offering a frank discussion 
of the essential problems involved. 

Before the 1936 national election, the 
Polytechnic Bureau prepared a panel 
discussion on “voting,” in which the 
following phases of the subject were 
discussed: the long struggle for the 
ballot; educational requirements for 
voting ; obstacles to voting ; compulsory 
voting; registration and voting. This 
panel gave its discussion before many 
groups. 

Full programs on a variety of themes 
have been presented before Sunday 
schools, evening church services, 
P. E. O. chapters, for Public Schools 
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Week programs, parent-teacher groups, 
and over the radio. Themes have been : 
consumer education, Armistice, juve- 
nile delinquency, home and school prob- 
lems, codperative marketing, sports- 
manship, social security, the Supreme 
Court and Congress, repeal, and the 
highways. Large orders for junior 
speakers have come in from the com- 
munity. For example, the Community 
Chest, the American Red Cross, and 
the Social Welfare League annually 
employ students to help promote their 
campaigns. 

Last year the Curriculum Depart- 
ment of the Board of Education gave 
an assignment to the speakers’ bureaus 
of the three high schools to present a 
series of talks on the changing cur- 
riculum before all the Parent-Teacher 
Associations in the city. Polytechnic’s 
assignment was for ninety speeches. 
This year a similar request came from 
the Curriculum Department, the sub- 
ject for 1937-38 being “Guidance and 
Placement.”’ This service constitutes 
one of the finest tie-ups between the 
school and the home. 


The latest opportunity for integration 
between school and community came 
in the form of a request for junior 
speakers to assist the Long Beach 
Traffic Safety Council in putting over 
its campaign for safe driving. During 
the month of December, 1937, seventy- 
five boys and girls of Polytechnic High 
School deluged their city with “fight- 
talks” on the subject of driving auto- 
mobiles sanely and safely during the 
Christmas holidays. They appeared be- 
fore all the large service clubs, includ- 
ing Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, Masonic, 
Exchange, and Inter-service Club 
Council. They covered night school 
classes. They warned eighty home- 
rooms in their own school of the haz- 
ards of holiday traffic and appealed 
through pupils for the codperation of 
parents. Several churches invited these 


young speakers to make their congre- 
gations traffic conscious, 

It seems that the junior traffic speak- 
ers made an impression, for’ recently, 
when they had their pictures taken— 
nearly one hundred in the group—the 
mayor of the city, the chief of police, 
the president of the Citizens’ Commit- 
tee of One Hundred, the city traffic 
coordinator, and the principal of the 
high school, all were out to have their 
pictures in the group. 


PPRECIATIVE letters come from 
club officers, thanking the junior 
speakers and encouraging them in their 
work. Here is a sample letter that has 
just come in: 
“On behalf of the 20-30 Club, may 
I say that we sincerely appreciated the 
appearance of Pat Hungerford on our 
weekly program, December 15. The 
delivery of Pat’s talk was perfect in 
every detail. Aside from Pat’s charm 
as a public speaker, we feel that he 
brought sixty-five young men a picture 
which made them realize to the fullest 
extent the importance of driving care- 
fully. We certainly thank you for help- 
ing us to find such worth while pro- 
gram material, and if at any time in the 
future we can cooperate, you will find 
us only too willing to do so.” 


This type of thanks is always appre- 
ciated, but even without it, members of 
the Bureau would feel well repaid for 
their work. 

It is a great thrill for a boy or girl 
to be introduced to prominent people. 
One of our boys met Richard Halli- 
burton when “Ye Towne House 
Forum” asked for a junior speaker to 
introduce the writer and lecturer to the 
audience. One of our excellent girl 
speakers was invited to deliver her five- 
minute address on “Why I Believe in 
Democracy” before a state convention 
in the Biltmore Hotel. She met influ- 
ential women from all over California. 
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One of our boys counts as his outstand- 
ing single experience in high school the 
occasion when he addressed the Bar 
Association at a dinner at the Virginia 
Country Club. He ate and conversed 
with several judges and attorneys, hav- 
ing, as he said, his first big night. An- 
other boy was pleased when at the close 
of his talk a fine-looking woman stepped 
up and said, “Young man, when you 
are a full-fledged lawyer, I am going 
to turn my business over to you.” 


mt present the Junior Speakers’ Bu- 
reau in the three high schools of 
Long Beach are among the most active 
extra-curricular activities in the schools. 
Last year the Polytechnic Speakers’ 
Bureau presented 465 talks before al- 
most every kind of organization. The 
bureaus at Woodrow Wilson and 
David Starr Jordan were similarly ac- 
tive. The combined audiences ran into 
the thousands. The school and the 
community through this agency were 
meeting somewhere almost every day. 
The students liked their adult audi- 
ences, and evidently the adult audiences 
liked the students. “The taxpayers’ 
money is being well spent,” is a com- 
mon reaction. 

The organization of this Junior 
Speakers’ Bureau is very simple. Any 
boy or girl who has prepared and suc- 
cessfully delivered a speech before a 
downtown group automatically becomes 
a member of the bureau. I have never 
known anyone who wanted to quit the 
bureau. The thrill that comes to the 
young speaker in addressing an outside 
audience is sufficient to hold his inter- 
est. One does not need to drum up 
membership or hold it by providing 
parties, excursions, and the like. Each 
member realizes that the bureau offers 
him an unlimited opportunity to de- 
velop his powers, to make friends in 
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the community, and to experience the 
happiness that comes from knowing 
that he has a contribution to make. 


The boys and girls are very loyal 
and dependable in meeting their en- 
gagements. Three nights ago a boy 
drove to an outlying school to address 
the Parent-Teacher Association on the 
guidance program in his school. The 
fog was so thick that even the principal 
said he could hardly find his own 
school. Many other incidents could be 
related of dependability on the part of 
junior speakers, particularly in the 
matter of filling evening engagements. 

Certainly the Speakers’ Bureau has 
demonstrated that, in public speaking 
at least, competition is not the life of 
trade. We now have about 125 students 
actively engaged in speaking in public. 
All the speech classes we can schedule 
are filled. 


Another source of satisfaction is the 
friendly relationship between the local 
high schools. Once rivals in speech, we 
now hold annually a public discussion 
in which representatives of the two 
large high schools codperate in working 
out a program on problems relating to 
youth. Friendships are formed between 
the speakers of both schools which con- 
tinue into college days. 

The Junior Speakers’ Bureau defi- 
nitely brings the school to the commu- 
nity and the community to the school. 
The social contacts are invaluable to 
the growing boy and girl. A sense of 
social responsibility is developed in 
these young people when their study of 
current problems is supplemented by 
meeting and talking with men and 
women who are actively engaged in 
solving the very problems which stu- 
dents read about in magazines and 
books. These youthful speakers in 
reality are facing with their elders the 
burdens of practical civic problems. 
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Agricultural Research in the 


Junior College 


ODERN ideas of education are 
quite different from those of a 
half century ago. The idea that educa- 
tion is life, that it is more than the ac- 
cumulation of certain facts, has taken 
hold of the educators of today until we 
now have a real partnership between 
the schools and industry. At the same 
time that this statement is made it is 
well to say, of course, that modern 
educators do not overlook the necessity 
of students being grounded in certain 
fundamentals ; they do, however, believe 
that these fundamentals can be tied in to 
real life in such a way that the problems 
of today will be seen and appreciated no 
matter what subject is being considered. 
Upon the establishment of the Chaf- 
fey Junior College at Ontario the idea 
of making the institution one that would 
carry out this idea in education was 
prominent among the members of the 
board of education, the people of the 
community, and the faculty. Since the 
industry of major importance in the 
community is agriculture, naturally it 
was felt that a tie-up of the institution 
with that industry would be of prime 
importance. Therefore, it was decided 
that agricultural subjects would be fea- 
tured in the curriculum and that the 
school would conduct research activities 
on its own land. So strong was the sen- 
timent for this sort of thing that the 
junior college when first established 
was named the Chaffey Junior College 
of Agriculture, a name which was 
changed as other occupations were con- 
sidered and given a prominent place in 
the curriculum. 


It is the belief of those who have fol- 
lowed this program as employees and 
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q Not only does the Chaffey Junior 
College, Ontario, tie up its work with 
community activities, but it is making 
a definite contribution to the leading 
industry of its community. As Gar- 
diner W. Spring, president of the 
college explains, “Since joining the 
college, Mr. Weldon has pioneered 
a movement in education which is 
today everywhere gaining recogni- 
tion. It is his belief that the activi- 
ties of our colleges must be real life 
situations and that they must, so far 
as possible, contribute in a definite 
way to the solution of problems con- 
fronting the public.” 

Mr. Weldon, who writes this ar- 
ticle, went to Chaffey in 1919 from 
Sacramento, where he was employed 
by the State as chief deputy com- 
missioner of horticulture. He has 
done such splendid work for the 
community, since going to Ontario, 
that the Chaffey Board of Trustees 
has recently named one of the new 
varieties of peaches which he has 
developed for southern California 
the “George P. Weldon” peach. 





teachers in the institution, and of many 
who have studied the educational sys- 
tem that has been established at Chaf- 
fey, that the idea is sound and that the 
accomplishments to the credit of the 
institution as judged by the success of 
its graduates have abundantly justified 
the system as it was instituted in the 
beginning. Ever since the establish- 
ment of the Junior College in 1916 the 
work in agriculture has been promi- 
nently featured. That the community 
has benefited greatly by this program is 
the belief of those who are in touch with 
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what has been done. That a host of stu- 
dents has been attracted to the institu- 
tion is a well known fact. The personnel 
of the Chaffey Board of Trustees has 
changed entirely since the establishment 
of the institution in 1916, yet the same 
idea is prevalent today that was in the 
minds of the board members in the be- 
ginning and there seems to be no argu- 
ment in opposition to the featuring of 
the agricultural program as a means of 
bringing the institution close to the 
people of the community and as a means 
of training young men in the various 
fields that involve agriculture. 

While studies have been made along 
many different lines of orchard culture 
since the establishment of the Chaffey 
Junior College, two major experimental 
projects have engaged the attention of 
the agricultural faculty. One of these 
had to do primarily with citrus trees and 
was the first one to be undertaken ; the 
other had to do with hybridization of 
peaches, an outgrowth of other work 
that indicated a real need along that 
line. 


HE citrus fertilizer project was 

begun in the fall of 1915. This proj- 
ect throughout a period of twenty years, 
until it was abandoned because of the 
necessity of removing trees for new 
buildings, was in charge of C. J. Booth, 
director of the school. Coincident with 
the establishment of the fertilizer ex- 
periment there was started a course in 
citriculture in the Junior College, the 
idea being that the studies growing out 
of such an experiment would greatly 
enhance the work of teaching in the 
classroom. By one unfamiliar with the 
conducting of such an experiment it 
probably would not be realized that 
there are many ramifications that lead 
one into numerous sidelines of study, 
each one in itself contributing much to 
a knowledge of citriculture and in turn 
making possible the procuring of that 
knowledge by the students. 
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For example it was necessary to know 
the production of individual trees and 
individual plots in order that a compari- 
son might be made of the different fer- 
tilizer treatments. The individual tree 
studies in turn revealed many interest- 
ing facts about the individuality that 
trees possess. During the period of the 
experiment it was found, for example, 
that a certain tree in the orchard was 
not capable of producing a good crop of 
fruit. Its ability to produce might well 
be compared to the ability to produce 
milk of an inferior dairy cow. It was a 
tree that was not paying for its keep 
just as there are dairy cows, in poorly 
culled herds, that are not paying for 
their keep. Since it was necessary to 
fumigate all of the trees from time to 
time in order to control scale pests, it 
was possible to get an accurate measure 
of the size of the trees—since dosage of 
fumigation gas is based on size. The 
size is determined by certain measure- 
ments taken at the time that the work of 
fumigation is going on. Thus the size 
of the tree might be correlated with the 
production, and so a possible source of 
error in the conclusions for the experi- 
ment might be eliminated. Then there 
were located certain individual branches 
which originated as bud sports or mu- 
tations which would probably never 
have been called to the attention of 
anyone had it not been for the careful 
studies made as a result of the fertilizer 
experiment. For example, the first dry 
celled orange that was ever discovered 
was found in the Chaffey experimental 
orchard. One limb of a tree bore this 
fruit while the rest of the tree was nor- 
mal. Just these few facts, it seems, 
should emphasize something of the im- 
portance of this kind of a project from 
the standpoint of the work of the class- 
room. 

From the standpoint of the commu- 
nity and other places where the culture 
of oranges is a first consideration, 
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many important things were learned re- 
garding the use of fertilizers. In the 
first place the conclusion of the Univer- 
sity of California that nitrogen is the 
most important fertilizer element was 
verified. Also it was found that the 
character of the soil determines the 
importance of the introduction of or- 
ganic matter. On the particular soil 
where the experiment was conducted, 
cover crops did not result in great bene- 
fit. Ours was the first experiment to 
indicate the quantity of nitrogen that 
would give the best results and also the 
first to emphasize the losses due to lack 
of knowledge regarding analysis of fer- 
tilizer materials. As a result fertilizers 
are now bargained for and sold on the 
basis of the units of nitrogen they 
contain. 

A great saving to the orange industry 
was, therefore, made possible through 
the published fact that money spent for 
certain elements was money thrown 
away. A more intelligent selection of 
fertilizers has resulted in an annual 
saving to the citrus industry in southern 
California that would go far toward 
paying the entire cost of operation of 
the Junior College. 


WB eng se years after the ferti- 
lizer project was established in the 
Chaffey orange grove, a second ferti- 
lizer experiment was begun in a peach 
orchard which was being developed on 
a sixty-acre tract purchased by the 
institution. Exactly the same value 
from a teaching standpoint and from 
the standpoint of the community might 
_ be attached to this experiment where 
peach culture is important. Through- 
out a five-year period and up to the time 
that the orchard for certain reasons had 
to be pulled, this experiment was con- 
tinued and furnished much valuable in- 
formation regarding the best fertilizers 
to use for peach trees. 

A similar experiment is now being 


carried on in another orchard where a 
new and better adapted variety of peach 
has been introduced. In years to come 
it is believed that this experiment will 
give the peach grower accurate data to 
support the use or rejection of certain 
fertilizers. 

Another significant achievement that 
has come out of the agricultural pro- 
gram at Chaffey is the introduction of 
new peach varieties that are better 
adapted to the sub-tropical conditions 
of southern California than have been 
the old well-established varieties that 
have been good in colder climates. A 
problem of delayed foliation was recog- 
nized in 1924, That year the peach trees 
throughout most of southern California 
failed to leaf out in full until about the 
first of June, when they should have 
been out in April. As a result the crop 
of fruit was negligible. 

On an average of every other year 
since this discovery, it has been noted 
that delayed foliation has been respon- 
sible for a heavy loss in production of 
peaches and certain other deciduous 
fruits. It was soon apparent that we had 
the wrong varieties for our conditions, 
and immediately a program was out- 
lined to develop varieties that would 
possess an adaptation to permit a heavy 
regular yield. That program has re- 
sulted in the production of a number of 
varieties that are resistant to delayed 
foliation. Three of these varieties 
which were recently introduced by the 
Chaffey Junior College Board of Trus- 
tees have borne for three years and have 
shown exceptional merit. They are all 
resistant to delayed foliation in a high 
degree, and the quality is unexcelled. 

The few facts presented in this article 
are intended to emphasize the point 
made in the first two paragraphs, that 
education is life and that only as one 
deals with the life of the community is 
it possible to provide an educational 
program that will tend to develop the 
whole man. 











School Sponsorship of the 


Agricultural Fair 


OU are the public. You are the 
spectator. The probabilities are you 
have never exhibited a calf or a pig in 
a livestock show. From a spectator’s 
point of view you have found agricul- 
tural fairs interesting and you have 
wondered whether they were worth- 
while. Suppose we study the show 
from the exhibitor’s point of view. 
3etter yet, suppose we make it an agri- 
cultural show sponsored by students. 
Now people interested in agricultural 
education are very much agreed that 
agriculture is best taught through the 
home project method. We believe that 
it is an ideal situation when a boy study- 
ing a livestock subject in high school 
can have a livestock project at home. 
He may own and be raising a brood sow 
and her litter of pigs, or he may own 
and care for a nice dairy cow. In this 
second case he probably has a small milk 
route. His problem is not only that of 
the care of the cow and the production 
of milk, but also the sales problem of 
milk distribution. In any case the home 
project in agriculture gives something 
very concrete for the boy to tie his class- 
room teaching to. The project is his 
own special laboratory in which he 
proves to himself some of the statements 
discussed in class. 


When an agriculture teacher has a 
number of boys carrying on home proj- 
ect work, it is only natural that the boys 
discuss each other’s problems and often 
visit each other’s homes. The public, 
too, becomes interested in the activities 
of these boys and their home projects. 
It isn’t very long until the idea of an 
agricultural fair grows out of the very 
fact that other boys and people generally 
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4 By H. K. DICKSON 





4 The -accompanying article de- 
scribes a community project which 
is being conducted by several Cali- 
fornia secondary schools. The ar- 
ticle is particularly interesting in 
that it does not confine itself to the 
local Junior Livestock Show at Bak- 
erstfield. 

Mr. Dickson is head of the Agri- 
cultural Department of the Kern 
County Union High School and Junior 
College. This department started in 
1919 with four students and now has 
eight men on the teaching staff with 
350 boys enrolled regularly two 
hours each day in their agricultural 
classes. They have a school farm of 
one hundred acres which they use 
as a school farm laboratory and of 
which Mr. Dickson is in charge. In 
1921 the school began showing car- 
load lots of show stock at the Cali- 
fornia State Fair. This year they 
shipped seven carloads by train 
from Bakersfield to Sacramento. Mr. 
Dickson is president of the Kern 
County Livestock Show and the Fif- 
teenth District Agricultural Associa- 
tion. For the last two years he has 
been Chairman of the Junior Com- 
mittee of the Great Western Live- 
stock Show. He is an associate 
editor of the “California Journal of 
Secondary Education.” 





want to see the results of the home 
project. Bringing the finished products 
from a number of homes where the 
same sort of stock has been raised gives 
competition, and the judging of these 
projects makes a practical climax for 
the study. 

For generations this type of educa- 
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tion had been in process. Early history 
records the fact that farmers and fruit 
growers brought samples of their stock 
and fruit to the community festivals. 
These displays were often competitive. 
They created extra amusement for the 
festival. They offered a media of ex- 
change, and, without even trying, they 
did set standards for others to use in 
gauging their own products. In this 


way the agricultural fair has come down’ 


to us through the ages as a worth-while 
organization. It grows out of the nat- 
ural community life of an agricultural 
area, 


T has often been said that “a fair is 

the farmer’s show window.” This 
is even more true of the agriculture 
student. The quantity of product which 
the home project yields is usually small 
—one calf, a litter of pigs, or a pen of 
lambs represents the usual size. There- 
fore it is very important to the project 
boy that there be an agricultural show 
where he may bring the small amount 
of product which he has produced and 
give other boys and the public a chance 
to see it. Sales are made by showing the 
public what he has. Competition creates 
interest and brings spectators. Quality 
is recognized by a system of impartial 
judging. Standards are set for next 
year’s work. Sales are made and inter- 
est is stimulated. Many a younger boy 
gets his first idea of what he would like 
to do for a home project by seeing some 
older boy show at a community fair. 

A school is very fortunate when 
some civic group plans out the commu- 
nity show and takes care of furnishing 
all the equipment, buildings, and organi- 
zation which go to make a show a suc- 
cess. Such a situation saves the school 
and its student organization a great deal 
of financial worry. It certainly is the 
school’s responsibility, however, to see 
that conditions are made suitable for 
successful student exhibit and compe- 


tition. The show is of such great edu- 
cational importance to the proper devel- 
opment of the agricultural program that 
the school cannot sidestep its respon- 
sibility in seeing that the show is prop- 
erly managed. The proper education of 
student exhibitors must be safeguarded. 
Their “show room” must have the 
proper “background” or else the value 
of the exhibit may be lost to both exhib- 
itor and the public. 

There are some advantages in a school 
organizing a show from the very begin- 
ning. This method gives the school full 
responsibility. It involves plans for ob- 
taining premium money, ribbons, and 
judges, as well as making provisions for 
corrals and housing. These jobs may be 
divided between different school groups 
or different groups in the local Future 
Farmer chapter. Under such a plan it 
usually means that the premiums or pre- 
mium money is donated by local mer- 
chants or friends of the Future Farmer 
chapter and that other friends give their 
time in helping to manage or judge the 
show. Such a show gives the boys a 
chance to develop managerial ability 
and actually is the best type of show 
to develop student leadership. 


‘THE annual Future Farmer Spring 

Show at Chaffey High School and 
Junior College at Ontario, California, 
is a fine example of a school-organized 
and managed show. The whole job 
is apportioned to student committees. 
They take the responsibility and, with 
the direction of their agricultural in- 
structors, put on a very fine school agri- 
cultural show which is a real stimulus 
to their Future Farmer project work 
and to the good will of the community 
toward their school. 


The Annual Student Rodeo and Field 
Day at California Polytechnic at San 
Luis Obispo is another example of a 
purely school-organized show. Here 
the state school furnishes land, build- 
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ings, and equipment. Student commit- 
tees organize the two-day show and 
exhibit the results of their project work. 
Students furnish the entertainment, 
such as parade, rodeo, stunts, and ath- 
letic events. The contest between boys 
showing their stock in the exhibit ring 
makes judging very keen. Ribbons and 
merchandise make the premium awards. 
Stockmen from great distances visit the 
show. The results in setting standards 
for good types of livestock and in stimu- 
lating student interest and activity are 
very evident. 

Each spring at University Farm, 
Davis, we have the annual Picnic Day 
Celebration. It started as a community 
picnic day for the students and people 
of Yolo County. Good stock and the 
work at the university farm were exhib- 
ited. The celebration has grown over 
a period of some twenty years until now 
it is a grand annual get-together of 
alumni, students, and farmers. The de- 
velopments at the University Farm are 
on display. Students entertain with pa- 
rades, games, and stock show. Hun- 
dreds of visiting high school agriculture 
boys compete in the stock judging con- 
tests. The whole thing is strictly an 
educational institution. 

The Junior Livestock Show at Ba- 
kersfield represents a different type of 
show. It is the type which tends to be 
common at all our county fairs and fat 
stock shows. Here a community organi- 
zation—in this case the Bakersfield 
Frontier Days Association—furnishes 
buildings, equipment, a general amuse- 
ment program, and some expense 
money. The cooperation of the Fif- 
teenth District Agricultural Associa- 
tion furnishes cash premiums. The 
school’s Agriculture Department, 
through the Future Farmer organiza- 
tion, takes care of writing the premium 
book, arranging for entries, and putting 
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on the stock show. The school has no 
financial risk and yet the students do 
receive hundreds of dollars in premium 
money. 


HE State of California is divided 

into a number of agricultural dis- 
tricts for the purpose of holding live- 
stock and agricultural shows. Each 
district may receive state financial aid 
in the way of cash money for premiums. 
This State money, however, may not be 
used unless some community organi- 
zation such as a district fair board spon- 
sors the agricultural show. Moneys are 
advanced for the coming year’s show 
on the basis of premiums paid the pre- 
vious year. 

As the payment of cash premiums is 
a great help to the student exhibitor, this 
method of tying the school show up with 
a recognized community sponsoring or- 
ganization lays a foundation for a very 
permanent agricultural show. After all, 
it does cost the exhibitor real money to 
make an exhibit. Hauling livestock, 
extra feed, hired labor, all must be paid 
for. The benefits are mutual to school, 
exhibitor, community, and the agricul- 
tural interests. Perhaps it is very just 
that the state should provide premium 
money, through a sponsoring organiza- 
tion, and so help to make these school 
shows both financially possible and also 
a permanent community educational 
celebration. 

In this way we find that strictly school 
shows become community shows. The 
state finds them important enough to 
arrange a system of state aid to re- 
imburse premiums actually paid. The 
school is still the most interested organi- 
zation in the conduct and management 
of the agricultural fair, for it realizes 
how important such a fair is to its young 
farmer and also to the agricultural edu- 
cation of the community. 
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The Coordinating Council 


and the School 


HEN the school attempts to 
educate the whole child in rela- 


tion to his total environment, it is con- . 


cerned with education as a community 
experience. It assumes responsibility 
for an undertaking which it alone cannot 
discharge. It recognizes that many of 
the experiences which constitute what 
we call education occur outside the 
classrooms. It admits that it shares in 
the responsibility for school failure 
which is attributable to unfavorable 
community environment. In short, the 
school accepts the responsibility of co- 
operation in the utilization of commu- 
nity resources for educational ends. 

The school which attempts to reflect 
the will of the people who support it 
and at the same time raise the level of 
values in community living is con- 
fronted with the realistic problem of 
community coordination. Here is a 
task that is too big for any single insti- 
tution or organization. Here is a func- 
tion that calls for coéperative social 
planning. The coordinating council 
movement has developed to serve this 
need. 


HE first coérdinating council grew 

out of the common interest of a 
chief of police and a school superin- 
tendent in the behavior problems of 
school children in Berkeley. As the 
need for more widespread codrdination 
was recognized, the representatives of 
other public departments were invited 
to participate in the consideration of 
common interests. After several years’ 
experience in codperative procedures of 
an informal nature the codrdinating 
council plan was developed. In the 
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4 One of the most important de- 
velopments of recent years, so far as 
community school relations are con- 
cerned, is the codrdinating council 
movement. No symposium on “School 
and Community” could afford not to 
include such an account of the de- 
velopment of this movement as Dr. 
Dickson writes for us here. His sum- 
mary, at the end of his article, of 
what the council plan means to the 
educator is particularly excellent. 

Dr. Dickson, superintendent of the 
Berkeley Public Schools, is co- 
founder with August Vollmer of the 
first codrdinating council in America 
—it was organized at Berkeley in 
1919. Dr. Dickson is past president 
of the California Codrdinating Coun- 
cils and is a member of the National 
Committee on Community Coérdina- 
tion. 





beginning, the coordinating council was 
created to assist in the solution of prob- 
lems of community welfare which could 
not be solved through the independent 
activity of public or private agencies. 
The movement has grown out of com- 
munity recognition of the need for co- 
ordination of activities, codperation of 
leadership, and mobilization of social 
researches in terms of educational ad- 
justment, delinquency prevention, and 
community betterment. 

One of the interesting and significant 
aspects of the codrdinating council 
movement is the spontaneous develop- 
ment which has characterized its expan- 
sion. Undoubtedly the simultaneous 
organization of councils throughout the 
country reflects the universality of the 
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need for coordination as well as increas- 
ing recognition of community respon- 
sibility for social welfare. The rapid 
growth of the council movement in the 
last few years is an impressive indica- 
tion of the potential power of the move- 
ment. The national roster of codrdinat- 
ing councils includes more than 300 
councils in twenty-six states, 111 of 
them in eighty-one California commu- 
nities. The local organizations are known 
by different names — Coordinating 
Councils, Councils of Social Work, 
Community Councils, Neighborhood 
Councils, and so forth—but all of them 
are concerned with social planning for 
the welfare of youth. Some of them have 
full-time executive officers, others em- 
ploy a staff of workers, but the majority 
represent the coordinated effort of pub- 
lic and private agencies and the volun- 
teer work of representative lay groups. 
It is further significant that the expan- 
sion of the movement has not been the 
result of any promotional plan or or- 
ganization campaign. Many communi- 
ties have discovered for themselves the 
device of coérdination and have worked 
out programs to meet their specific 
problems. Other communities have 
heard of the work of successful coun- 
cils and have patterned community or- 
ganization along the line of councils 
which have been operating successfully 
over a period of years. 


NE cannot study the development 

of the codrdinating council move- 
ment without being impressed by the 
fact that the depression years have 
brought more forcibly to our attention 
the necessity for coOperative action in 
the solution of critical social problems. 
The spontaneous development of co- 
ordinating councils is evidence of our 
awareness as a people of our community 
responsibilities. The widespread ex- 
tension of the council plan provides op- 
portunity for the kind of democratic 
participation in community affairs that 
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is much needed in our life today. While 
there are dangers in its rapid growth, 
the council plan offers even greater 
opportunities to attack problems of 
juvenile welfare and at the same time 
to provide experience for the American 
people in democratic ways of living and 
working. 

The national sponsorship of the co- 
ordinating council movement, first as- 
sumed by the National Probation 
Association and more recently by the 
National Social Work Council, indicates 
the scope of the work to be undertaken 
and the responsibility for competent 
leadership and direction which has 
been accepted. The most important 
consideration at the present time is to 
make provision for permanency through 
the consolidation of gains already 
made. When a national movement em- 
braces such social resources as religious 
forces, social and health agencies, civic 
and fraternal organizations, educational 
associations, legal bodies, medical 
groups, governmental departments, and 
media of communication, it is impera- 
tive that every precaution be taken to 
avoid the pitfalls of hasty action and 
the dangers of over-expansion. 

Out of the experience of coordinat- 
ing councils at work in different parts 
of the country have emerged certain 
guiding principles which seem to be 
fundamental to the effectiveness of a 
program of community coordination: 


1. Any attempt at coordination 
should grow out of community recog- 
nition of the need for codperative social 
planning. 


2. Community codrdination is a con- 
ference and counseling technique; the 
coordinating body does not directly en- 
gage in a program of action. Coor- 
dination is a method of working, a 
process of social engineering, a device 
of community planning. Coordination 
is the procedure by which the com- 
bined resources of the community, 
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whether they be technical knowledge, 
skill, leadership, or influence, may be 
more effectively mobilized and directed 
to the problems of the community. 

3. The organization for community 
coéperation should include individuals 
and institutions which represent au- 
thority and influence. Unless those 
who occupy positions of leadership and 
control are willing to participate in 
group planning, there is very little that 
can be done in the way of effective 
coordination. 

4. Community coordination prog- 
resses slowly and becomes effective as 
increasingly difficult problems are suc- 
cessfully met. There is no type of or- 
ganization or method that is applicable 
to all communities. The pattern of 
community organization develops from 
the individual needs of the community. 

5. The most important considera- 
tions in the success of community co- 
ordination are the quality of local 
leadership and the extent of assistance 
which the sponsoring organization is 
able to provide. It is desirable that 
executive leadership and group spon- 
sorship be located in an institution 
which is able to provide office and staff 
assistance, 

6. The autonomy of member groups 
in the coordinating organization must 
always be respected. The council is 
entirely a counseling and a deliberative 
body. It had no executive or official 
authority ; it does not vote on any ques- 
tions of policy that relate to member 
agencies. 

7. A coordinating council should 
welcome the presentation of a com- 
munity problem by any individual or 
organization. The council is not only 
free to call upon community organiza- 
tions for assistance, but opportunity 
for the presentation of community in- 
terests should be available at all times. 

The activities in which codrdinating 
councils engage vary with the needs of 


individual communities. Larger com- 
munities may conduct surveys of de- 
linquency areas and make studies of 
social assets and liabilities in commu- 
nity life. Many councils have been 
able to increase the use of recreational 
facilities and in many cases provide for 
additional ones. Providing special serv- 
ices for individual children and making 


. available new services have character- 


ized the activities of a number of coun- 
cils which have emphasized case-work. 
Increased membership in character 
building organizations, finding employ- 
ment for out-of-school youth, sponsor- 
ing community dances, extending the 
influence of parent education, elimi- 
nating unwholesome influences in com- 
munity life, providing vacation oppor- 
tunities for under-privileged children— 
these activities are typical of the work 
of many councils, but in each commu- 
nity the program is designed to meet 
specific local needs. 


COORDINATING council engages 

in few activities which do not bear 
directly on the task of the educator, 
who above all others needs the help 
which a coordinating council can give. 
Through cooperation with the activities 
of the council, the educator is able to 
increase the usefulness of the school 
plant which represents a community in- 
vestment. He is able to provide oppor- 
tunity for effective community integra- 
tion of the teaching personnel. He is 
in a position to offer leadership in an 
undertaking which represents a vital 
force in democratic society. He finds 
it easier to break down the wall which 
isolates the school from the world of 
every-day affairs. He enjoys the op- 
portunity of contributing more richly 
to the lives of boys and girls through 
the effective use of social resources. 
He can honestly make the effort to 
provide education as a community ex- 
perience. 











The Coordinating Council 


At Modesto 


SEVENFOLD survey of youth’s 

needs, problems, and interests 
made by the representatives of the 
youth involved, the obtaining of a 
WPA grant, the creation of a toy- 
loan library for the underprivileged 
children—such have been the accom- 
plishments in two years of the Codrdi- 
nating Council of Youth Organizations 
in Modesto. 

In December, 1935, following the 
suggestion of C. E. Overman, principal 
of Modesto High School, twenty-five 
youth organizations, which had com- 
munity welfare as one of their objec- 
tives sent representatives to discuss the 
advisability of forming a council so 
that these groups might cooperate in 
civic projects. These representatives 
then organized what they called the 
“Codrdinating Council of Youth Or- 
ganizations.” The members realized 
the unwieldiness of this name but in- 
sisted that each word in the title 
was significant. “Codrdinating,” they 
thought, placed major and minor groups 
on the same basis as well as implying 
the function of the group. By the term 
“Council of Youth Organizations,” the 
group intended to safeguard the Coun- 
cil from becoming “just another club” 
composed of individuals rather than of 
organizations. 

Representatives of religious groups 
of all assorted flavors, junior divisions 
of adult clubs, national youth organiza- 
tions such as Boy Scouts, Hi Y., Four 
H., as well as students sent by school 
clubs, are included on the roster. There 
were wide differences in race, class, 
color, and religious beliefs. There was 
also a variation of ages, a condition 
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q By GRACE M. DAVIS 





q Following Dr. Dickson's descrip- 
tion of the evolution of the codrdi- 
nating council, it is fitting to present 
the picture of a specific council as 
it functions in a California high 
school. The Coérdinating Council of 
Youth Organizations of Modesto High 
School has been chosen for this pur- 
pose —an intelligent choice for a 
symposium on School and Com- 
munity, we feel, since the members 
of this particular council are them- 
selves representatives of the schools 
and of other groups of youth rather 
than being adult members of the 
community. 

Miss Davis, who writes the accom- 
panying article, is vice-principal and 
dean of girls at Modesto. She also 
acts as supervisor of classroom 
activities. 





which was harder to harmonize. The 
lion and the lamb may lie down to- 
gether, but the superiority the junior 
college student feels for his less adult 
high school brother is equalled only by 
the feeling the latter has for the mere 
child in the junior high school. But in 
spite of the recognition of the division 
of interest caused by difference in age, 
for two years in succession the Council 
has voted to retain junior high school, 
senior high school, and junior college 
groups in the membership arguing, 
“The recreation project is going to 
benefit the younger kids ; why shouldn’t 
they have a say in what is to be done?” 


WV HAT projects for community 
welfare has this group under- 
taken? The first year was devoted to 
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locating the needs and interests of Mo- 
desto youth. Parodying the refrain of 
the spiritual, “Everybody that talks 
about going to heaven ain’t a goin’ 
thar,” the president said, “Everybody 
that talks about helping youth ain’t 
doin’ much about it. In the B. B.S. 
(Before Bread Slicing) era, people just 
guessed. Nowadays we collect data and 
draw conclusions. As our first objective, 


let’s get some real information about ' 


the young people of Modesto and base 
our program on our conclusions after 
studying the data.” 


So with the slogan “Youth Surveys 
Youth,” the group decided to arrange 
surveys of health habits, reading habits, 
recreational interest, church attendance, 
cost of clothing, and juvenile delin- 
quency. The last of these surveys was 
prepared by interviews with the pro- 
bation, police, and juvenile court au- 
thorities. All other surveys were carried 
out by means of questionnaires which 
were given to 1,600 high school stu- 
dents. The survey of recreational in- 
terests was taken by the students of 
grade schools as well. 


Each time a survey was made, repre- 
sentatives from about five groups met, 
worked out the content of each survey, 
attended to the details of the giving of 
the questionnaire and to the tabulation 
of results. These committees then re- 
ported back to the Council. At the end 
of the year, the Council had accumu- 
lated a vast amount of data and a still 
vaster amount of experience. Tabula- 
tions of the seven surveys revealed 
many startling conclusions. These were 
relayed to the adult population of Mo- 
desto in speeches given before service 
clubs, at church services, and before 
women’s groups. The mayor intro- 
duced them on some occasions. The 
local community welfare leaders spon- 
sored the appearance of data at gen- 
eral meetings for adults. The Senior 
Council of Social and Health Agencies 


listened monthly to the reports and 
based part of its project on the con- 
clusions reached by the young people. 
At a forum on juvenile delinquency 
arranged by the probation officers of 
Modesto, representatives of the Youth 
Council presented their program; the 
Kiwanis Club financed their activities. 


At the end of the first year, the 
Council found that it had decided upon 
a long term project—to provide recrea- 
tional facilities for the younger chil- 
dren of underprivileged families. The 
details of this project occupied the 
time of the Council last year. Even 
during the first year as soon as there 
had been indications that the interest 
of the group was swinging toward 
recreational welfare, the possibilities of 
WPA aid were investigated. In the 
period of negotiation that lasted during 
the year, the group learned at first hand 
the delays and red tape involved in 
governmental projects. The WPA also 
learned something about the tenacity 
of young people. Month after month 
the Council insisted upon knowing 
why so little was done, until on No- 
vember 12, 1935, a WPA recreational 
grant was finally written. 

This first grant was first drawn up 
on a year’s basis and to the project 
$23,863 of federal funds was allocated. 
The sponsor’s contribution in materials 
and supplies and superintendence was 
valued at $6,410, making the total 
amount of the project $30,273. The 
project was too ambitious to be realized 
in full, but this grant has been in opera- 
tion since the spring semester of 1936. 
During the school year it has provided 
supervision for the school grounds after 
school hours. During the summer of 
1936, WPA recreation people assisted 
city of Modesto employees in play- 
ground supervision in the parks. Dur- 
ing that summer there was WPA 
supervision of playgrounds in Turlock. 
The lack of personnel has been given 
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as the reason for not establishing rec- 
reation units in other centers, but there 
is no reason why the services available 
under the grant should not be used. 


The grant has been renewed so that 
the same program could be carried out 
this year. When the young people 
realized that superintendence on all 
government projects was to be cut to 
the lowest minimum for 1937, they 
made arrangements whereby the presi- 
dent of the Council of Youth Organiza- 
tions, Mrs. Lyle Jameson, became the 
new N.Y.A. director. Her interest 
and experience should insure expansion 
of the recreational project as well as 
facilitate the success of the Toy Loan 
Library which is at present her chief 
interest. 


OR 1937 the group accepted as its 
major project the establishment of 
a toy-loan library. The toy library will 
operate in much the same manner as a 
circulating library. .Any deserving child 
can obtain a toy-loan card granting him 
the privilege of borrowing a toy for 
any length of time within a period of 
two weeks. To obtain toys, the Codrdi- 
nating Council of Youth Organizations 
sponsored a toy drive to collect toys for 
the library. The Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica made a house-to-house canvass, and 
each organization represented in the 
Council put on a drive among its own 
members and friends. An intensive 
drive was conducted in the high school. 
A competitive drive was planned be- 
tween troops in the Scouts, clubs in the 
organization as a whole, and between 
rooms in the high school, with prizes 
going to each winning group. The 
Lions Club, which had previously con- 
ducted a toy drive each year, withdrew 
its project in favor of the toy library 
and turned over to the library the toys 
on hand. Business houses in Modesto 
and Stockton also donated toys. 
The toy repair, disinfecting, and li- 
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brary work were transferred in 1937 
to the N. Y. A. The WPA provided 
a workshop and many tools to use in 
the project, and the local board of edu- 
cation at the request of J. H. Bradley, 
city superintendent of schools, provided 
housing for the circulation center or 
library. At the present time there are 
four boys and thirteen girls working 
forty hours per month on the project. 
The toys have all been repaired and 
some new ones have been made. About 
January 1, 1938, the library will be 
opened. At present, posters for ad- 
vertising are being made and disin- 
fectant materials are being ordered. 


ERTAINLY the Council of Youth 

Organizations has functioned un- 
der the conditions in which all adult 
community organizations must func- 
tion. It has had the usual difficulties of 
finding meeting dates, of maintaining 
interest, of reconciling conflicting loy- 
alties, of overcoming inertia. It has 
known the discouragement that comes 
at the slowness of action that is often 
so evident in community welfare proj- 
ects. It has had to pioneer and feel its 
way in strange new fields. 

Has it been worth while ? What have 
these young people experienced ? In the 
first place, they have learned some of 
the techniques and pitfalls of the scien- 
tific method. Quotations from their re- 
port at the end of the year may suggest 
the struggles to make questionnaires 
concrete, adequate, and simple. One 
report says, “Kipling may have ‘learned 
about women from her,’ but we learned 
about the making of questionnaires 
from our first one. Do you know how 
many sheets 1,600 five-page question- 
naires make when you have to stencil 
them, print them, staple them? Do you 
know how many tabulations you have 
to make when you ask five pages of 
questions? If you don’t, just ask us.” 
Then the president adds sagely, “In 
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these days of articles that must be 
water-proof, stain-proof, kiss-proof, 
we learned that surveys must be made 
fool-proof. The wording must be 
simple. You can’t take it for granted 
the people questioned know anything. 
Take a tip from us. Have someone 
read the article three times at least. One 
of these readers should never have seen 
the questionnaire. 
time.” 

In the second place the Council has 
been an organic part of the community 
life. It has known the joy of initiating 
plans for community improvement and 
of participating in worth while proj- 
ects. It has had the satisfying reward 
of feeling the approval and the whole- 
hearted support of the civic leaders in 
Modesto. The mayor, district attorney, 
chief of police, probation officer, judge, 
city engineer, city superintendent of 
schools, all have publicly commended 
the work and aided the group in many 


Take plenty of 


As far as the community has been 
concerned the WPA project and the 
toy-loan library have been tangible 
benefits. But even more valuable has 
been the stimulation to greater activity 
by the adult social agencies in certain 
problems of youth in Modesto—prob- 
lems which had first been brought to 
life by the work by the Council of 
Youth Organizations. 

The Coordinating Council of Youth 
Organizations still has many problems. 
To get enough adult guidance is always 
a difficulty. The crowded activity sched- 
ules of the young people, who are also 
leaders in all youth movements, often 
make it impossible to find a convenient 
time for meeting. But the sponsors of 
the Codrdinating Council of Youth Or- 
ganizations in Modesto, while recog- 
nizing these hindrances to effective ac- 
tion, feel that they have found at least 
one way in which the civic-minded 
youth of a community may actually 


ways. engage in community welfare projects. 


“An Introduction to Public-School Relations”: A Review 


The school, increasingly dependent upon the community for its most virile func- 
tioning, must now assume some of the characteristics, if not the philosophy, of an 
adyertising agency. 

Predicated on the concept that it is “the obligation of school officials and em- 
ployees to take the people into their confidence and to provide them the information 
which they desire and to which they are entitled,” a new book has appeared under 
the imprint of Macmillan. It is titled An Introduction to Public-School Relations, 
written by Ward Reeder, professor of education at Ohio State University. The 
thesis of Reeder’s book is that school officials and employees are obligated to per- 
form a public-relations function. The result is a comprehensive review of the ways 
and means of establishing such a program of public-relations. 

Defining the fundamental philosophy that underlies a program of public-school 
f relations, Reeder deals specifically with the integrating rdles of newspaper, student 
i publications, school reports, school house-organs, teachers’ handbooks, and parent- 
' teacher codperation. In a less comprehensive manner he handles other complexi- 
ties of the program. 

It is the author’s belief that a sound organization and administration of the 
program is requisite to its success. Any one channel in the program is insufficient ; 
the mutual dependence of the factors of public-relations must be constantly realized. 
The basic function of the new book is as a college text in educational practices. 
It is an outgrowth of the author’s course in “Public-School Relations” at Ohio 
State University. Designed for a similar course, it may well be used as supple- 
mentary material in courses on school administration. As a handbook for the 
administrator or public-relations official in the field it has utilitarian value. Illus- 
trated, foot-noted, well indexed, with selective references and class discussion 
questions on each of the thirteen chapters, the book well fulfills the promise of its 
modest title. Lauriston Tarpy, Round Valley Union High School, Covelo. 














The Thanksgiving Drive—A 
Community Project 4 By HARRY J. MOORE 


ITH the approach of the holi- 

day season, there comes the call 
for help for those less fortunate in- 
dividuals who are unable adequately to 
provide for themselves. The business 
men of the community are made keenly 
aware of those in need, but too often 
the students of our schools are only 
vaguely aware of the fact that there 
are many who are in dire need. 

For a number of years, the local 
situation in Long Beach has been called 
to the attention of the students of this 
high school, who have conducted a 
Thanksgiving drive which sets as its 
goal, the providing of a generous bas- 
ket for every deserving family repre- 
sented in our school and a basket for as 
many others as we can supply. 

This drive has become a recognized 
institution, so that long before Thanks- 
giving we begin to receive information 
from the police department, fire depart- 
ment, P.-T.A., and from telephone 
calls giving us names of needy families 
to be investigated. These names are 
checked with the Family Welfare As- 
sociation, to avoid duplication of effort 
and ascertain the status of the family 
from their records. The school nurse 
then visits each home in order to ascer- 
tain the number in the family, the ages 
of the children, and to be certain that 
the family will accept a gift from the 
school. 

This work is continued until we have 
secured one family for each home- 
room in our school. The dean of girls, 
who is responsible for the planning 
and general management of the drive, 
assigns the families so that the larger 
homerooms have the larger families for 
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q Typical of what many schools are 
doing for the unfortunate in their 
community during the holiday sea- 
sons is the Thanksgiving drive at 
Woodrow Wilson High School, Long 
Beach. No two schools go about this 
type of thing in the same manner, 
but in every case where students 
take the welfare of the needy to 
their hearts it has resulted, as Mr. 
Moore describes the situation in his 
school, in raising “the ethical stand- 
ard of the student body and has left 
something of the real spirit of the 
holiday season as well as a re- 
minder that ‘the greatest of all these 
is charity’.” 

Mr. Moore is principal of the 
Woodrow Wilson High School, and 
has been there since 1932. Prior to 
that time he served as principal and 
vice-principal of other California 
secondary schools and was a teacher 
in civil engineering at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. 





which to provide. The students know 
how many there are in the family and 
the number and ages of the children, 
but any information that might reveal 
the address or identity of the family 
is retained by the dean’s office. It is 
our purpose always to safeguard 
against the possibility of any of our 
students being embarrassed by any pub- 
licity or any information leaking out 
that would let their fellow students 
know that they had been the recipient 
of a basket. 


peour a week before Thanksgiving, 
a bulletin is issued to the home- 
rooms. This contains detailed instruc- 
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tions and a suggested list of articles. 
The recommendation in this year’s bul- 
letin was as follows: “Menu—meat, 
fresh vegetables, potatoes, dessert or 
fruit, relish or salad, bread and butter, 
and fresh or canned milk. Suggested 
extras—cranberries, nuts, raisins, cere- 
als, jam or jelly, pastry, and canned 
goods.” In this way we attempt to pro- 
vide a well balanced menu and, by 
knowing the number in the family, to 
provide sufficient food for their imme- 
diate needs. 

The homerooms usually elect a basket 
committee to be responsible for the 
work. Students are then asked to vol- 
unteer to provide some of the needed 
articles. Care is taken that no one is 
embarrassed because he is unable to 
donate anything. These students help 
in many ways with the decorating and 
packing. 

A small cash donation or free will 
offering is collected to buy the last- 
minute purchases of fresh meat and 
milk. Parents often become interested 
and send donations of turkeys, chickens, 
and canned goods. One of our whole- 
sale meat companies sent a special truck 
to the high school on the morning be- 
fore deliveries and sold roasts and 
other cuts to the students at wholesale 
prices. 

The next thing is to provide a proper 
receptacle for the food which will bet- 
ter carry the suggestion of the holiday 
spirit than would just plain barrels and 
boxes. Here the originality of the stu- 
dents is brought into play and many 
beautiful and novel designs are con- 
structed. In order to stimulate further 
the desire for a beautiful container for 
the food, prizes are offered to the 
homeroom having the “most artistic,” 
“most unique,’ “most work,” and 
“most complete.” 


On the morning before Thanksgiv- 


ing, the homeroom committees bring 
their supply of food in the decorated 


baskets, which are then placed on ex- 
hibition in the patio of the school where 
they are judged by the awards com- 
mittees. The prizes are furnished by 
the Student Body Store and consist of 
a 5-cent bar of candy for each member 
of the winning groups. To add to the 
enjoyment, the winners are permitted 
to eat their prizes while their fellow 


_ students look on and enjoy a great deal 


of good-natured “kidding” from the 
lucky ones. 

After the baskets have been judged, 
we hold a short recess in order that all 
of our students may have an oppor- 
tunity to see their handiwork and com- 
pare it with the others. At no other 
time does the spirit of Thanksgiving 
seem to be in our students as when 
they are viewing this display. Many 
parents and patrons of the schools visit 
us on this morning to lend a hand with 
the activities. 


| yetyrubgprtc description of each 
of the sixty baskets is not the 
function of this article; however, the 
prize winners are worthy of note. A 
“Treasure Chest” was voted the “most 
artistic’ by a committee of students, 
teachers, and P.-T. A. members. This 
chest had been built in the woodshop 
by one of the boys. It was then lined 
with gold paper, filled with food and 
covered with a liberal supply of choco- 
late wafers, wrapped in gold paper to 
imitate gold coins. Its appearance was 
that of a Spanish pirate’s chest filled 
with gold. A midget automobile, loaned 
by one of our local auto dealers was 
covered with cotton and tinsel snow 
and filled with the food supplies. This 
won the prize as the “most unique.” 
The prize awarded for the container 
requiring the “most work’? went to a 
log cabin. This was a large paper car- 
ton, cut to resemble a cabin, and had 
strips of bark resembling logs sewed 
on the outside. One can easily imagine 
the work involved in sewing several 
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hundred pieces of bark to this heavy 
paper background and in providing cel- 
lophane windows, chimney, doors, and 
other accessories to create this repro- 
duction of an old-time log cabin. Yet 
not one complaint was heard about the 
amount of work required. 

The prize for the “most complete” 
basket was awarded to “The Wishing 
Well” filled to the brim with a balanced 
assortment of food. The following list 
of articles which was prepared for a 
family of six, with the mother just 
home from the hospital, will give you 
a better idea of the amount received 
from one homeroom of forty-two pu- 
pils. Three weeks before the regular 
drive, these students started to bring 
their spare pennies to school, which 
resulted in a total of $10 for the pur- 
chase of meat and canned goods. Four 
pounds of bacon and an 18-pound roast 
provided meat for several days’ con- 
sumption. To this were added: vege- 
tables—sixteen bunches of fresh vege- 
tables, 5 pounds of sweet potatoes, a 
pumpkin, radishes, onions, and 178 
Irish potatoes which were brought one 
at a time; staples—20 pounds of flour, 
15 pounds of sugar, eggs, bread and 
butter, breakfast foods and milk, cof- 
fee, tea and cocoa, macaroni, et cetera; 
fruits—cranberries, prunes, and eight 
kinds of fresh fruits; forty-four cans 
of food, including milk, fruit and vege- 
tables; one dozen glasses of jelly and 
crackers, desserts, relishes, candy, and 
incidentals too numerous to mention. 
All these combined to furnish not only 
material for an excellent Thanksgiving 
dinner but would stock the family 
larder until the Christmas season and 
would leave in the minds of this family 
and our students that Woodrow Wil- 
son High School was more than an 
educational institution. To one family, 
at least, it would be a place where hu- 
man beings give heed to the call of 
those in distress and answer it gen- 
erously. 
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Patrons, business firms, and city 
officials have united in this common 
cause of making Thanksgiving some- 
thing to be thankful for in the homes 
which would have been cheerless in- 
deed but for our help. Last year, 
through the courtesy of the chief of 
the fire department, a truck and driver 
were furnished to deliver the baskets 
to the homes of high school pupils. 
This truck was manned by P.-T.A. 
members so that no student should 
know of any deliveries made to his 
fellows. Local merchants cooperated 
by loaning their delivery trucks, on 
which our students aided in delivering 
to those families having no association 
with our school. 


T first thought, one may consider 
all this to be rather superficial and 
having no real value. Those of us who 
work with these young people, how- 
ever, feel that this is one time when 
we come more nearly reaching 100 per 
cent cooperation of our student body 
than at any other time of the year. The 
morale of the group is at its height, 
and at this time we approach some- 
where near our ideals. 

That there are some carry-over and 
perchance some lasting values to come 
out of this experience is evidenced by 
the fact that fully 80 per cent of the 
homerooms request permission to do 
something at the Christmas season. 
This year many of them took care of 
the same family by providing Christ- 
mas toys, clothing, and food, while 
other homerooms raised money to give 
to the Christmas Cheer Fund spon- 
sored by the local newspaper. All in 
all, we feel that this codperative ac- 
tivity, involving school and community, 
does something to raise the ethical 
standard of our student body and has 
left with us something of the real spirit 
of the holiday season as well as a re- 
minder that “the greatest of all these 
is charity.” 
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A Landscape Architecture 
Community Project 43 2 =. 


NUSUAL opportunities for use- 
ful and profitable life work—an 


ever tantalizing lure for the attention of . 


youth—were recognized in their field 
by a group of Santa Barbara landscape 
experts and urgently brought to.the at- 
tention of school authorities. This 
group, or the Education for Gardening 
Advisory Committee, as they called 
themselves, was made up of two super- 
intendents of large estates in Monte- 
cito and Hope Ranch, a_ landscape 
architect, a nursery man, a landscape 
contractor, a deputy county farm ad- 
viser, the county entomologist, and rep- 
resentatives from the city schools and 
state college. 

The recommendations of the advisory 
committee included such facts as: that 
a local payroll in excess of 2,000 work- 
ers in this field does exist ; that leaders 
in landscape work must rely upon a very 
broad background of knowledge and 
skill; that nearly all present experts in 
the field were trained in Europe, a con- 
dition which cannot continue because of 
immigration laws ; that very little train- 
ing for this important work is available 
to American boys and girls; that em- 
ployers recognize the need and would 
welcome carefully selected and trained 
gardeners ; and that boys and girls des- 
perately need the opportunities for use- 
ful, profitable and enjoyable life work 
offered by adequate education in land- 
scape work. 

Details of a program of education 
for landscape gardening on a semi- 
professional basis were set up by this 
advisory committee, which committee 
continued to function after recommen- 
dations were submitted. The program 





4 How Santa Barbara has tied up its 
schools and the community by means 
of a large gardening project is told 
in this article. 

Mr. Riedel, who collaborates with 
Mr. Soules in writing the article, has 
been a leader among students of 
horticulture, working with local and 
international organizations for study 
and exchange of knowledge. He 
first came to Santa Barbara from 
Holland where he had attended a 
garden school in which related 
studies were taught indoors and the 
practical experience was obtained 
in the fields and parks around the 
college. For several years after com- 
ing to Santa Barbara he was in the 
nursery business, being engaged in 
the designing and landscaping of 
Montecito estates. 

Mr. Soules is the director of voca- 
tional and industrial education in 
the Santa Barbara City Schools Sys- 
tem. He has been most active in 
organizing a number of citizens’ ad- 
visory committees in the fields of 
vocational and trade training. These 
committees have proven of ines- 
timable value to the schools in plan- 
ning, executing, and interpreting to 
the community the courses offered by 
the high school. Mr. Soules has been 
connected with the Santa Barbara 
School System for the past eighteen 
years. 





was planned for the eleventh and twelfth 
years of high school and the thirteenth 
and fourteenth years in codperation 
with the Santa Barbara State College. 
During the total four years’ time the 
student spends three hours each day at 
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landscape architecture field work, one 
hour on trade technical and laboratory 
study, and the remainder of his program 
on elected subjects. 


A set of fortunate circumstances 
made a thoroughly trained, widely 
experienced, and extremely interested 
landscape architect and contractor 
available as an instructor for the class. 
He immediately established the project 
on a sound, practical basis. A beautiful 
estate, donated to the city by the owner 
and now a city park, was secured as a 
laboratory. The buildings were suitable 
and adequate, the grounds a beautifully 
laid out setting for both landscape devel- 
opment and estate upkeep. 

The program is now in its third year 
and maintains the close tie-up with ex- 
perts in the field which was character- 
istic of the beginning. The advisory 
committee still takes an active interest 
in the work. The instructor, widely ac- 
quainted as a result of many years as a 
leader among Santa Barbara horticul- 
turists and gardeners, maintains his 
close relationships with employers and 
experts. The director of vocational edu- 
cation in the city schools and state 
college supervises the work and is re- 
sponsible for the program from the 
standpoint of its relationship with the 
schools. 

The scattering of twenty-five or thirty 
students over fifteen acres precludes 
close supervision or rigid discipline. 
Necessarily all activities are conducted 
more as a needed job under a boss than 
as a traditional course of instruction 
under a teacher. Students are made to 
feel that their work is necessary and 
important, as indeed it is, with the result 
that a general spirit of interest and co- 
operation has developed in the group. 


INCE the project was started from 
scratch, all the initial work of devel- 
oping a garden and beginning a nursery 
very naturally and logically became a 
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part of student experience. Lack of 
equipment developed resourcefulness. 
The property was surveyed, mapped, 
and subdivided into plots, and each stu- 
dent was charged with the care of his 
own plot. A plan was made for the lath- 
house, the site graded, and the building 
erected. Seeds and cuttings were gath- 
ered ; the plants were grown and set out. 
Here, too, no useless work was done. 
Everything grown was needed for the 
school grounds and parks of the city; 
nothing is grown for mere experience 
in growing it. 

The work, according to its nature, is 
divided into various regula’ jobs— 
shopwork, field-work, plant-growing, 
construction, maintenance, and so forth 
—with groups of students assigned to 
each. According to a_ prearranged 
schedule, students rotate through these 
groups, sometimes as workmen, then 
again as foremen, with exactly the same 
number of changes of work, of fellow- 
workers, and of foremen for each. Each 
student thus participates to an equal 
degree in all activities. In fact, the work 
is about as nearly like work of an all- 
round gardener as could be arranged 
under any conditions. The jobs are su- 
pervised by high school students on days 
alternating with those spent on individ- 
ual plots. The foremen are required to 
make a daily report as to work done and 
grades earned by the workers. The 
grading of the fieldwork is not done by 
the instructor, but entirely by the stu- 
dents, and, in theory at least, is done 
according to a_ schedule previously 
agreed upon by all the students and the 
instructor. 

This scheme, while apparently rather 
involved, seems to work well. The posted 
schedule of possible deductions from a 
perfect grade restricts the instructor as 
well as the foremen and supervisors and 
prevents arbitrary grading. The fore- 
men of today are workmen tomorrow 
regardless of efficiency. Theoretically, 
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students are free to do as they please, 
or as little as they please, but the cer- 
tainty that infraction of rules or lack of 
performance will show in their record 
seems to have as much effect as reproof 
and admonition. No loss of credit is 
suffered which cannot be recovered. The 
student, treated as an adult, behaves 
rather better than the average adult. 


In an attempt to give students a more . 


varied experience, and, particularly, to 
make them feel the need for more 
knowledge, their free-time employment 
in private gardens has been encouraged 
to the utmost. During last summer’s va- 
cation a number were employed on a 
rather difficult job of garden reconstruc- 
tion lasting several weeks. The instruc- 
tor acted as general supervisor, but the 
actual work was done under student- 
foremen. The students helped in mak- 
ing the plans and did all the work, 
earning better than average wages and 
giving such satisfaction that their em- 
ployer has since been instrumental in 
their securing several other jobs. Inci- 
dentally their interest in all garden work 
was much increased. 

Many small gardening jobs have since 
been obtained—so many, in fact, that it 
seemed advisable for the students to 
organize. They have now formed a so- 
ciety, “The Young Gardeners Mutual,” 
with constitution, by-laws, and officers. 
One of these officers is called the “co- 
ordinator,” and it is his duty to solicit 


and receive all offers of employment and 
to assign jobs to the various members. 
He is paid a small percentage commis- 
sion from each job. Any member dis- 
charged from a job, or failing to keep 
an appointment, is suspended for a 
period in proportion to his offense. 


HE full landscape gardening course 

naturally covers much more than 
the fieldwork described. In addition to 
theoretical instruction, each student 
makes an herbarium with cards describ- 
ing the plants, their treatment, and use. 
Competitive plant hunts are organized 
in which a specimen must be found to 
fit a plant-name given : sometimes a de- 
scription is given and the answering 
subject is required; problems in land- 
scaping are propounded and garden 
plans are drawn; long lists of plants 
suitable for certain purposes are com- 
piled. 

Apparently the class gives promise of 
accomplishing its purpose; to produce 
practical men, men who can get and 
hold a job. The poorest of the students 
will become good garden workers, the 
better ones will make good foremen and 
head gardeners; and the best will be- 
come practically grounded, well in- 
formed nurserymen, superintendents, 
garden-contractors, and garden-design- 
ers. Some of the most ambitious stu- 
dents may round out their studies at the 
university and get a degree in landscape 
architecture. 


New Courses at Sacramento 


A new course, Survey Science, has been introduced in the Sacramento Senior 
High School. It is a one-semester course and is open to low sophomores by 
election. It will satisfy the science requirement for graduation. It represents 
a nontechnical approach to the whole field of science and attempts to give the 
student an overview of this field. The course is based upon the personal approach 
in order to stimulate student interest and lays the foundation upon which a two- 
year science program may be erected. The high school is working in close 
codperation with the junior high school on this project, and it is hoped that a 
comparable course will be developed in the junior high school, thereby making it 
optional to the student as to when and where he will take this general survey 


of the science field. 











School and Community — A 


Bibliography 


T the suggestion of the editor, the 
items included in this review- 
bibliography cover a somewhat wider 
range than that commonly delimited to 
the term “School and Community” in 
educational bibliography. 

Three problems loom rather large 
in school-community relationships, 
namely, the interpretation of the school 
to the public, the codperative enlistment 
of the public in the affairs of the 
school, and the extension of the school 
into the life of the community. Some 
are disposed to look upon these as 
separate and distinct problems. There 
is scant justification for this since these 
three problems are in the last analysis 
obviously merely different aspects of a 
common problem—the organic integra- 
tion of the school and the community. 
Accordingly, the items included in this 
bibliography center about the major 
problem with no attempt at compart- 
mentalization.* 


HE California Parent-Teacher 

Handbook on Secondary Educa- 
tion,’ prepared by the California Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers in co- 
operation with the California State 
Department of Education, embodies 
fourteen exceptionally well-planned 
program units designed to interpret the 
policies and practices of the school to 
parents and to enlist their whole- 
hearted codperation. 

Chambers? makes a strong and con- 
vincing plea in favor of a much closer 
coordination of the school and the com- 
munity in the establishment and ad- 





* Key numbers in text refer to items in the 
bibliography at end of the article. 
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4 By WILLIAM A. SMITH 





4 This, the second of the “Journal's” 
review -bibliographies, accompanies 
the current symposium on “School 
and Community.” It presents a 
brief survey of the outstanding con- 
tributions which have been made in 
this field during recent years. To 
the person, whose interest in the 
field of community-school relations 
has been aroused by the present 
symposium, it offers a selected group 
of references for a more extended 
exploration of the material which is 
available. 

Dr. Smith, who has prepared the 
review-bibliography, is associate 
professor of education, in charge of 
secondary education at the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. 
In the past years he has also taught 
at the University of Chicago, the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, and the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii. He has had wide 
experience in secondary schools, 
serving progressively as_ teacher, 
principal, and superintendent of 
schools in two communities in the 
Northwest. He is the author of sev- 
eral books in the secondary field. Dr. 
Smith is a member of the editorial 
board of the “Journal.” 





ministration of recreational programs. 


He suggests that, to the extent that it 


may not be feasible to entrust these 
programs in their entirety to the school 
authorities, codperation might be ef- 
fected in one of two ways. It can be 
secured either through a representative 
commission employing a competent di- 
rector of recreation, or, as an alterna- 
tive, the plenary authority might be 
vested in the hands of the board of 
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education, in which case the director of 
recreation, working with a representa- 
tive advisory board, would be directly 
responsible to the superintendent of 
schools. 

Farley® reports the findings of an ex- 
tensive study (undertaken under the 
auspices of the National Survey of 
Secondary Education) of practices 
employed in interpreting the school 
to pupils, teachers, parents, and the 
general public. In brief, his findings 
revealed “permanent continuing pro- 
grams” of interpretation in nearly one- 
half of the schools studied, although 
only 8 per cent of the schools replying 
reported a formally organized depart- 
ment of public relations with a director 
held responsible for the program. The 
means most often employed in inter- 
preting the school to the public were 
school exhibits, local newspaper pub- 
licity, and the annual commencement 
exercises. Direct contacts with the 
homes were effected through a variety 
of media. The parent-teacher associa- 
tion was generally regarded as a major 
agency in securing coOdperation from 
patrons and the public. Significant con- 
tacts were in effect with many and 
varied community organizations. In 
general, the data suggested that news- 
paper publicity may not be as effective 
a medium of interpretation as certain 
other means. 


In a subsequent, and now rather 
well known, treatise Farley* discusses 
the philosophy underlying educational 
interpretation ; the essential administra- 
tive machinery; the avenues of inter- 
pretation within the school —to the 
board of education, the faculty and 
other school employes, and to the 
pupils ; the avenues of interpretation to 
the public—through school exhibits, the 
newspaper, the radio, American educa- 
tion week, home contacts, and commu- 
nity organizations; and the principles 


and practices of interpretation in 
action. 


Hanna’® reports a considerable num- 
ber and variety of socially useful proj- 
ects, all of them tending in varying 
degrees to link the school and other 
youth agencies more closely with sig- 
nificant aspects of home and commu- 
nity life. These projects represent but 


‘a small fraction of the vast array re- 


ported from widely varying sections of 
the United States and the world at 
large. In order to be included, a project 
had to meet stringent criteria of two 
sorts—it had to be of educational value 
to the individual and of social signifi- 
cance to the community. The projects 
finally selected fall under such cate- 
gories as: public safety, civic beauty, 
community health, agricultural and in- 
dustrial improvement, civic arts, and 
local history, surveys and inventories, 
and protection of resources. A special 
chapter is devoted to socially useful 
work contributed by youth in foreign 
countries. Last, but not least, William 
Heard Kilpatrick supplies, in the “In- 
troduction” to the volume, that larger 
frame of reference within which the 
projects assume added significance. The 
gist of this is perhaps, more than any- 
thing else, citizenship in a modern tech- 
nological democracy and the manner of 
growing into it. 

An exceptionally able report on 
“Helping Citizens to Know Their 
Schools,” in the Twelfth Yearbook of 
the Department of Superintendence‘®, 
emphasizes the need of “constructive 
and forward-looking educational inter- 
pretation” as contrasted with sporadic 
pressure campaigns and propaganda. 
Such interpretation, it continues, calls 
not only for information but to an even 
greater degree for the codperative en- 
listment of a vast array of community 
agencies. In conclusion, it sketches the 
administrative organization of an ef- 
fective program of interpretation and 
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enumerates in some detail the potential 
contributions of various internal agen- 
cies. 


A subsequent report on “The Prin- 
ciples and Technics of Educational In- 
terpretation” in the Fifteenth Yearbook 
of the Department of Superintendence’ 
stresses sound educational interpreta- 
tion as a fundamental means of im- 
proving education in American democ- 
racy. It cites as impediments to the 
democratic tradition the “gap between 
ideals and daily living,” “warring 
groups,” “lack of social planning,” and 
“lack of access to sources of reliable 
information.” It suggests, as guiding 
principles in organizing a program, that 
interpretation should be an intrinsic 
part of the educational program, that 
its concern should be with realities as 
well as aspirations, and that it should 
be “democratic in spirit and operation.” 
It stresses the need of clear-cut objec- 
tives, both immediate and ultimate. In 
the light of exacting criteria, it con- 
tinues, the program should be “inter- 
esting,” “understandable,” “repeated 
frequently,” “satisfying,” and within 
reach of “everyone in the community.” 
The report concludes with a long array 
of illustrative technics and procedures 
from the field. 


Reeder® discusses in a comprehensive 
and thorough-going manner the prob- 
lem of bringing the community into 
closer cooperation with the school. An 
introductory statement deals with the 
definition, scope, and aim of public- 
school relations. This is followed by 
practical suggestions regarding the or- 
ganization and administration of the 
program. Succeeding chapters are given 
over to more detailed elaborations of 
specific aspects of the program and to 
pertinent problems incident to its ad- 
ministration. 

Russell® makes a strong and convinc- 
ing plea for the extension of the in- 
fluence and aid of the school to the 
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heterogeneous array of community 
youth agencies to the end that they 
might be effectively tied up in a unified 
program of civic education. He main- 
tains, and rightly so, that the “11,000,- 
000 adolescents in this country not 
settled in any occupation” constitute “a 
problem that transcends all others in 
our economic, social, and political ex- 
perience.” 

Cyr’ points out that there are “two 
approaches to the problem of school- 
community relations,” one having as its 
goal “the school-centered community,” 
and the other tending toward the “com- 
munity-centered school.” The former 
involves an increasing consolidation 
with the school of community agencies ; 
the other calls for the progressive ex- 
tension of the school into the commu- 
nity. Cyr favors the latter and supplies 
a rather comprehensive frame of ref- 
erence to this end. 

Your Children and Their Schools", 
prepared under the direction of Super- 
intendent Vierling Kersey and staff, 
represents one phase of educational in- 
terpretation at its best. It is a supreme 
example of what educational statesman- 
ship may accomplish when dominated 
by purpose and guided by vision. The 
volume presents verbally, pictorially, 
and graphically a striking view of a 
dynamic school at work in a modern 
community. 

The discussions and reports em- 
bodied in the Proceedings of the North- 
eastern Conference on Community Co- 
ordination’* center about coordinating 
councils, the school and the codrdinat- 
ing movement, and typical coordinating 
programs in operation. Needless to say, 
these are matters of vital import to the 
school and the community. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THE SCHOOL AND THE 

COMMUNITY 


1. California Parent-Teacher Handbook on 
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“The Rural Community and Its Schools”: A Review 


The Rural Community and Its Schools (American Book Company, 1937; 
412 pages, $2.50), by Charles D. Lewis, is a volume worthy of serious study by 
all rural teachers, administrators, and school board members. The book is based 
on the premise that “teachers must be sent into rural schools whose teaching 
ability is far above the level of the salaries they receive in order that later on 
they, or others, may obtain the salaries and teaching conditions which they need 
and deserve.” Nearly every phase of rural education is discussed, but the improve- 
ment of the teaching personnel receives, as it should, the most emphasis. 

The author discusses penetratingly the background of the rural education 
problem, the financing, the personnel, the curriculum, the school plant, the dis- 
trict, and the reiationship of rural education to other education agencies. There 
is also a chapter on the important contribution of the rural school in Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and Finland. The book supplies detailed information about the 
rural scene of 1937 America. It takes into consideration and summarizes admi- 
rably the literature pertaining to the rural problems in this country. 

Professor Lewis believes that recent innovations in such states as Maryland, 
Tennessee, and North Carolina indicate that progress is being made in solving 
the problems of the rural district. He argues in favor of the large district as 
opposed to the small; at the same time, he insists that there are possibilities of 
making one-teacher schools effective educational agencies. Recognizing the 
handicaps under which many rural teachers work, he applies sane, progressive, 
and new ideas in an effort to assist them in solving their problems. 

A four-page “rural reference library” is added for the use of those interested. 

Professor Lewis does not accept as sound the explanation that mental differ- 
ences found between urban and rural school groups are due to the tools of 
measurement rather than to innate intellectual differences. His arguments in the 
light of recent investigation, however, are not convincing. 

There can be no doubt about the importance of rural education in the United 
States. Professor Lewis reveals the problems and suggests workable solutions. 
His work is undoubtedly an important contribution to the field of education — 
Wat ace H. Moore, Palo Alto Senior High School. 











Michigan Pupils Study Their 


Communities 


OR the past three years the faculty 

of Central State Teachers College 
and the curriculum research staff of 
the Michigan State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction have been engaged in 
the task of building a college curricu- 
lum based on the functional needs of 
students. The first two years of this 
curriculum are devoted to general edu- 
cation; the last two years to profes- 
sional training. At present approxi- 
mately two hundred students from a 
student body of about one thousand are 
enrolled on the new curriculum. 

Major emphasis during the fresh- 
man year is placed on experiences in 
the area of social relationships—prac- 
tice in democratic living, excursions and 
surveys, community service activities, 
and library research and discussions 
dealing with social processes and con- 
temporary problems. 

The basic unit of this area is “The 
Community.” The experiences and un- 
derstandings gained in this unit are ex- 
pected to serve as a frame of reference 
for all subsequent learning experiences 
in the area of social relationships. As 
one would expect, there has been con- 
siderable variability in the way this 
unit has been taught during the three 
successive years that we have been ex- 
perimenting with it. The description 
which follows is that of the work done 
by a group of ninety freshmen last year. 


FTER a brief orientation unit in 
which the field of the social sciences 
was opened up, the students were asked 
to list those abilities, attitudes, and un- 
derstandings which they felt the need 
of developing and which, in all proba- 
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q By MARGARET O. KOOPMAN 





We hear a great deal these days 
about the community survey. It is 
being used for a variety of reasons, 
but probably nowhere has it re- 
sulted in a more interesting project 
than the one reported in the present 
article. The survey described here 
was undertaken to furnish freshmen 
and sophomores of the Central State 
Teachers College, Michigan, with a 
frame of reference for all subsequent 
learning experiences in the area of 
social relationship. The variety of 
activities which developed from the 
survey is astonishing. The descrip- 
tion of them, which forms the latter 
part of this article, is extremely in- 
teresting. 

Miss Koopman, who furnishes this 
out-of-state contribution, has had 
much experience in the field of so- 
cial studies. Besides being principal 
and teaching social studies in a 
small Michigan high school, she has 
also been principal and supervisor 
of the social sciences at College 
Junior High School, Central State 
Teachers College. For the past two 
years she has served on the Curricu- 
lum Planning Committee at Central 
State Teachers College and has had 
charge of the experimental work in 
the area of social relationship. 





bility, they could gain through their 
work in the area of social relationships. 
Among the large number of needs listed 
we found many which could be met 
especially well through a study of com- 
munities. Students very frequently in- 
dicated that they wanted to: 


1. Be able to understand themselves and 
other people. 
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2. Be able to fit into different social 
groups. 

3. Be able to converse with people about 

worth while things. 

4. Be able to participate in codperative 
group enterprises. 

5. Understand human society and social 
processes. 

6. Learn what various cultures are like 
and how they have developed. 

7. Understand present day social, politi- 
cal, and economic problems. 


8. Learn how present day problems of. 


society can be dealt with. 

9. Understand community life. 

10. Develop the abilities essential to a 
community leader. 

11. Participate in movements for the 
betterment of communities of which they 
are members. 

12. Be able to apply the knowledge gained 
in social science to everyday living. 

13. Develop a scientific attitude. 

It is our belief that the community 
analysis is an especially effective unit in 
the study of social processes. It offers 
a situation in which students can carry 
on effective thinking and research in 
the social area. It gives an opportunity 
for practical training in cooperation, 
acquaints students with techniques of 
social planning, and furnishes oppor- 
tunities for social action. 


OUNT PLEASANT is an inter- 

esting city to study. It is an agri- 
cultural center and a boom oil town. As 
an approach to a study of the commu- 
nity, excursions were planned to in- 
dustrial plants in the city and an ob- 
servational trip was made through 
sections of the community which are 
rather inaccessible to the college campus. 
The general characteristics of the lo- 
cality were then discussed and the stu- 
dents were introduced to sociological 
materials on the community and sur- 
veys of other communities, such as 
Blumenthal’s Small Town Stuff, and 
the Lynds’ Middletown and Middletown 
in Transition. The class then tried to 
think through the problem of how, 
through a study of Mount Pleasant and 


other Michigan communities, we could 
accomplish the objectives we had set 
up. This resulted in the following 
tentative plan: 


The class working in groups or as 
individuals should: 
1. Continue their reading on communi- 
ties and culture. 
2. Study surveys of other communities. 


3. Make an orientation chart of Mount 
Pleasant. 


4. Map the city of Mount Pleasant on the 
basis of land utilization. 

5. Make a composite survey of Mount 
Pleasant as a group project. 

6. Make surveys of students’ home com- 
munities in instances where this might help 
us get a better picture of the diversity in 
Michigan community life or where a stu- 
dent saw special possibilities in such a study 
and had an interest in it. 

The first problem the group faced 
was: What should we look for in mak- 
ing a survey of a community? After 
reading widely from well-known sur- 
veys and books on survey techniques, 
the class developed its own conspectus. 
Students indicated their interests, and 
a number of work groups and a co- 
ordinating committee were set up for 
carrying on the survey of Mount Pleas- 
ant. When the time came to put the 
findings in permanent form an editor 
was chosen and the materials were com- 
piled and summarized. 

Along with the community survey, 
many activities were planned to throw 
light upon community life and prob- 
lems. Among these activities were talks 
by people who hold responsible posi- 
tions in the local community, a citizens’ 
panel discussion on the pressing prob- 
lems of our community, student round- 
tables based on an analysis of survey 
findings, reports on home community 
surveys, a round-table on the diversity 
and similarity of representative Michi- 
gan communities, the development of 
criteria for judging the adequacy of a 
community, the application of these 
criteria to various communities. 
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The following conditions were recog- 
nized by the students as being those 
most in need of attention in Mount 
Pleasant : 


1. The standard of living of the In- 
dians and Mexicans is far below what 
is considered decent and adequate by 
thoughtful people in the United States. 

2. The city has had insufficient and 
inadequate housing facilities since the 
beginning of the oil boom. 

3. “Shanty towns” are growing up 
near the city limits. 

4. Agricultural and sugar factory 
workers have only seasonal employ- 
ment. 

5. There are inadequate facilities for 
summer recreation. 

6. There are few leisure time activi- 
ties provided for young people who are 
not in college or high school. 

7. Little is done consciously to train 
any appreciable number of young peo- 
ple in community leadership. At the 
same time a relatively small group of 
adults is overburdened with many dif- 
ferent responsibilities. 


Arter examining the problems of 

the local community, the students 
decided to carry on some project which 
might improve conditions for Mexican 
beet workers, a migratory labor group 
of more than a thousand people. The 
following report, submitted by the 
chairman of the community service 
committee, describes some of the ac- 
tivities that were carried on by the 
class : 

“After considering a number of the 
ways in which the Freshmen Group 
could participate in the life of this com- 
munity and do something to better con- 
ditions of living, the Community Serv- 
ice Committee decided to carry on some 
kind of work with the Mexican people. 
We learned, through the contribution of 
Mount Pleasant citizens in the panel 
discussion on problems of the commu- 
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nity, that there were a number of prob- 
lems connected with this group. Among 
them were: (1) a low seasonal income, 
with a resulting low standard of living ; 
(2) poor housing ; (3) poor diet, espe- 
cially for children; (4) difficulty in 
adapting themselves to our Anglo- 
American culture; (5) poor health, 
tuberculgsis being especially prevalent ; 
(6) treatment by Americans as an in- 
ferior social and economic group. An- 
other reason for our interest in them 
was that they furnished us an oppor- 
tunity to study another culture and to 
contact a different racial and cultural 
group. 

“Our first contacts with the Mexi- 
can people were through visits to their 
homes. We received much information 
concerning them and their culture from 
their pastor. It was through him that 
we were able to visit them. 

“Tt was thought that the first activity 
chosen should be something which 
would give the Mexicans some pleasure 
and establish a friendly feeling between 
them and the members of our class. 
We decided to entertain a group of 
adults and children at a Christmas 
party in the Methodist Church recre- 
ation rooms. We selected as many stu- 
dents as hosts and hostesses as there 
were Mexican guests. Mexican games 
were played and Spanish Christmas 
music was furnished by the guests. The 
Mexican people appreciated the party 
very much and invited representatives 
of the group to a typical Mexican din- 
ner in one of the homes. 


“It was learned at the party that a 
young Mexican boy, the only one of 
his people to enter high school, was 
dropping out of school because his 
family was unable to pay for his trans- 
portation. Our committee investigated 
the matter, found out that he is an ex- 
cellent student, and recommended that 
the Freshman New Elementary Cur- 
riculum Group raise the money to pay 
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for his transportation. The group voted 
to assess themselves each 5 cents a 
month to keep the boy in school. This 
has been done, and has been appreci- 
ated by the boy and his family. 
“Inasmuch as the health problem is 
one of the most acute problems the 
Mexican has to face, it was decided 
that something should be done to im- 
prove health conditions and nutrition, 
A project is being worked out through 
which a small group of Mexican 
women, leaders among their people, 
will be taught a few simple principles 
concerning nutrition and methods of 


-preparing simple American dishes. It 


is thought that this can be done best 
by exchanging ideas on foods and 
cookery. A group of students has 
been chosen to carry on the work under 
the supervision of the Home Economics 
Department. A Mexican dinner was 
served in one of the Mexican homes. 
Later, small groups were taught to cook 
American foods and to can vegetables. 
It is possible that simple menus and 
recipes for children’s foods can be com- 
piled, translated into Spanish, and dis- 
tributed in the Mexican homes. This, 
we hope, will lead to work in nutrition 
and health.” 

There has been no evidence of race 
feeling on the part of the college stu- 
dents, so the necessity of breaking down 
such attitudes was not involved. Last 
year’s class, assisted by the incoming 
freshman group, is going on with the 
work this fall. 

It is our hope that the students’ sum- 
mer vacations can be utilized for con- 
tinued training in community leader- 
ship. We have made a beginning with 
last year’s freshman group. Before 
school closed in the spring, students 
who saw opportunities for carrying on 
some type of community service work 
in their home communities consulted 
both the instructor in social relation- 
ships and the teacher who directed 


their recreational activities and physical 
education classes. Each student was 
encouraged to apply to his home com- 
munity the criteria set up for judging 
the adequacy of a community. ‘Having 
identified those things which the com- 
munity lacked, he set up a tentative 
plan for community service. Most of 
our students come from open-country 
neighborhoods and small towns, and 
they see the lack of facilities for whole- 
some summer recreation as the small 
community’s most obvious problem. 
Here they feel that they can make a 
real contribution. 


N returning to school this fall the 

students submitted reports of the 
summer recreational projects which 
they had been carrying out. The activi- 
ties described most frequently were: 
(1) teaching children and young people 
swimming, music, dancing, and games ; 
(2) organizing and directing play 
groups and story telling hours for little 
children; (3) organizing musical 
groups and recreational groups for 
young people; (4) assisting with plans 
for community programs; (5) teach- 
ing Sunday school classes; (6) organ- 
izing and directing 4-H Clubs. The 
following are excerpts from student 
reports : 

“During the summer I organized 
two 4-H Clubs; one for food prepara- 
tion, the other for canning. I met a lot 
of young people and had many inter- 
esting experiences with them. This will 
help me immensely when I teach. In 
leading these clubs I had an opportu- 
nity to have some experience with 
recreation. . . . I followed a hobby of 
mine and taught a few Danish folk 
dances.” 


“T told stories to a group of small 
children in our rural neighborhood 
every Friday afternoon last summer. 
. . . The last meeting was the one that 
was enjoyed most of all. I gave a prize 
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to the child who could remember the 
most stories I had told. One of the 
smaller boys won it. Then we had re- 
freshments. . . . The mothers of the 
children thanked me for giving them a 
little free time and wanted to know if 
I would continue the work next 
summer. I heartily agreed to, for I 
enjoyed my little project very much 
and gained a lot from it.” 

“During the summer I gave piano 
lessons to nineteen children. I went to 
each home to give the lesson... . I 
know many of the children could not 
have had music otherwise. . .. Just 
before school began, they gave a piano 
recital for their parents and friends. 
. . . | enjoyed the work very much, 
though it took two days of the week.” 

“This summer I organized a soft- 
ball team for the girls and young 
women in our small town. I advertised 
it by putting posters in the store win- 
dows. . . . We played each Monday 
and Thursday evening—high school 
girls, young married women, and high 
school graduates. . . . We laid out our 
own diamond and made our own bases. 
We were able to get bats, balls, and a 
catcher’s mitt from the coach of the 
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neighborhood high school who liked the 
idea of the activity and the interest 
shown. . . . I liked the experience and 
feel that the girls enjoyed it too.” 

“This summer I had charge of a 
story hour at our village library every 
Wednesday afternoon, from 1:30 to 
2:30. . . . I learned a great deal about 
the technique of story telling and get- 
ting along with children.” 

We are convinced that the college 
curriculum is improved when this type 
of learning experience is provided. 
The colleges have, all too frequently, 
drained the small community of its 
most able and resourceful young men 
and women and then made no provi- 
sion for educating these rural young 
people in such a way that they are 
fitted to go back into these same com- 
munities as well-adjusted, intelligent, 
competent leaders. We believe that 
what we are doing is important and 
valuable. It is only as we observe fu- 
ture trends in school and community 
life in the Michigan communities into 
which our students go that we will be 
able to evaluate the soundness of our 
program. 


New Books for the Student of Education 


The following are some of the newer textbooks in education which have been 


received by the JouRNAL: 


Functions of Secondary Education, a report of the Committee on the Orienta- 
tion of Secondary Education of the Department of Secondary-School Principals 
of the National Education Association. Volume 20, Bulletin No. 64, January, 


1937. Price, $1.10; 266 pages. 


A detailed consideration of the ten functions of secondary education which 
were first stated and briefly discussed in Briggs’ Secondary Education, 1933. 

The Improvement of Education, Its Interpretation for Democracy. Fifteenth 
Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence of the National Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C., 


1937. Price, $2; 328 pages. 


An attempt to draw from the current scene guiding principles for the inter- 
pretation of a modern school program to both educators and laymen. 

Principles of Modern Education, by Frank W. Thomas and Albert R. Lang. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1937. Price, $2.25; 340 pages. 

A text for the culminating education course in teacher-training, planned to 
bring together in a unified whole the contributions of other education courses and 
furnish the student a preview of the school work on which he is soon to become 


engaged. 














Shall We Give Spanish to Our 


Seventh Graders? 


OES Spanish have a place in the 
junior high school curriculum for 
the seventh grade? If so, can Spanish 
be successfully integrated with other 
subjects? What are the social values of 
Spanish in the life of a seventh grader ? 


Before attempting to answer these 
questions let us consider what is meant 
by “Spanish.” To many of us the men- 
tion of a language immediately brings 
to mind a distasteful memory of tedious 
hours spent in memorizing conjuga- 
tions, tenses, and modes, by means of 
droning over the formalities of gram- 
mar until there was little time or in- 
clination left for practical application. 
Most of us have cast the whole aside as 
just another one of those disheartening 
barriers which had to be surmounted 
before we continued our educational 
journey, and we have promptly forgot- 
ten our Spanish with more relief than 
regret. 

So we say scornfully, “Why subject 
our immature seventh graders to such 
dead-wood?”” And we are right if our 
present-day language courses are still 
so constructed. 


ARDLY need we remind our- 

selves that we all have a native 
language which we speak according to 
environmental influences. It is well 
said that “language is our most signifi- 
cant instrument of thought.” But a 
baby learning to talk, a child enlarging 
his vocabulary through the widening of 
his social sphere, and the adult with his 
enriched language abilities, are little 
concerned with the physical phenomena 
of that language. We talk to our neigh- 
bor over the garden wall. We converse 
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4 “Three years ago we put Spanish 
in the seventh grade and are still 
‘sold’ on the success of starting ‘em 
young in Spanish.” writes Miss 
Ewers, Hamilton Junior High School, 
Fresno. 

Miss Ewers has studied at the Uni- 
versity of Mexico in addition to her 
schooling in California. She has 
done extensive work on junior high 
Spanish courses of study and is ac- 
tive in the Spanish Association of 
Central California. “After traveling 
several times in Mexico, I am 
thoroughly convinced,” she says, 
“that, for practical value, Spanish is 
a subject which extends well beyond 
the confines of the classroom.” 





with little concern as to whether the 
roses we discuss are nouns or pro- 
nouns, whether the green of the leaves 
is an adjective or an adverb. But, 
withal, our sentence constructions are 
reasonably correct, our thoughts are in- 
telligible, and we pass the time pleas- 
antly, regardless of how we build our 
sentences, of how we pluralize our 
nouns, or of why we change our tenses. 
Our language is a vital part of us de- 
veloped largely through imitation; 
widening horizons enlarge our language 
proclivities. 

Thus should it be with a foreign lan- 
guage. An easy freedom in reproduc- 
tion of thought, natural comprehension 
in the written and spoken forms, with 
a well-placed emphasis on the cultural, 
or human-interest, side of the countries 
where that language is spoken—these 
should be the goals of every foreign 
language class. We say, “How may 
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these goals be attained without the 
deadening effect of formal drill?” 
Interest-appeal is the solution. 


UPPOSE we visit a seventh grade 

Spanish class. It is the beginning 
of the semester. The bell rings, and 
into the room come the wide-eyed, 
eager youngsters. These children have 
but yesterday left the elementary school 
and today they are eager toward mak- 
ing that adjustment which comes with 
change of environment and curriculum. 

They take their seats and wait, ex- 
pectant, sure that by some magic touch 
of the teacher’s wand they will speak 
Spanish, if not by today then at least 
by tomorrow. Children are an impa- 
tient lot. Hardly do they want to wait 
until next week or next month for that 
which they are ready to learn today. 


As the teacher stands before them, 
does she talk to these children in ob- 
scure terms of grammar phraseology ? 
No wise teacher does that. The mod- 
ern teacher adjusts the curriculum to 
the child, and the study of Spanish is 
no exception to this present-day prac- 
tice. So she greets the pupils with a 
cheery “Buenos dias” or “Buenas 
tardes,” and the class is launched on its 
Spanish career. In as far as possible 
Spanish is the language of the class- 
room from that first day. 


This new language is presented to 
the seventh grader by means of conver- 
sational activities. Later, comprehen- 
sion of written form is developed 
through brief reading lessons in dia- 
logue which make for naturalness of 
expression. Reading material is based 
on the child’s interest level and he 
builds his Spanish vocabulary as he 
reads and converses of things pertain- 
ing to his own every-day living and en- 
vironment—his home, family, school, 
friends, weather, radio, movies, pets. 
In short, he develops a living, usable 
vocabulary. 
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Through the spoken and written 
forms the child becomes familiar with 
sentence construction of the new lan- 
guage, and he acquires the ability to 
think in Spanish. His pronunciation 
develops as his ear becomes attuned to 
new sounds. Through usage he learns 
form. For example, he hears the 
Spanish word “hablo.” He uses the 
expression “hablo.” He sees the word. 
Shortly it has become a part of his vo- 
cabulary. Has he been told that “hablo” 
is the first person, singular number, 
present tense, indicative mode, of the 
infinitive “hablar”? No, indeed. To 
the seventh grader no such formal 
Spanish grammar exists. But it is not 
long before he develops such conscious- 
ness to form that he realizes the exist- 
ence of verb-endings to denote person, 
number, and tense. Thus independence 
of expression is gained. 


E say, “Appeal to pupil interest.” 

To achieve and maintain this we 
cannot fall into monotonous routine. 
Variety lends spice to life, and variety 
lends spice to a seventh grade Spanish 
class. Games—how these seventh 
graders love them, and how many de- 
vices can be used under the name of 
games to present new material. Guess- 
ing games, action games, cross word 
puzzles; an ingenious teacher can use 
an endless number of adaptations of a 
variety of games. Children love to act. 
They divide themselves into groups, 
and with a few minutes of preparation 
their Spanish-English impromptu play- 
lets give them excellent practice in nat- 
ural conversation, with a good measure 
of realistic acting thrown in. 

They sing Spanish songs toward 
making the new language a part of 
themselves. They read and memorize 
simple rhymes. Not the untranslatable 
poems veiled in the hidden meanings of 
a Spanish master, but a few rhyming 
lines by means of which vocabularies 
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grow and “key words” are learned for 
future conversations. 

The seventh grader learns of the 
ways and customs of the people of 
Spanish-speaking countries. He reads 
and hears stories of life in Mexico. He 
develops an appreciation of ways not 
his own. His horizons widen. He be- 
comes familiar with the meaning of 
Pan-Americanism. 


Also, the seventh grader learns more: 


of the history of his own California, 
and he gains a greater knowledge of 
the significance of California place 
names. 

In the classroom the pupil has ready 
access to materials which add realism 
to the language. Sunday comics written 
in Spanish, Spanish movie magazines— 
and what child is not interested in 
movie magazines ?—storybooks, cur- 
rent newspapers, pictures, railroad 
posters, store advertisements, maps 
showing the new highway into Mexico, 
theater programs, menus, a variety of 
examples of Mexican arts and crafts; 
all this makes it almost like learning a 
language in its natural setting. 

Does Spanish correlate with other 
fields of the junior high school curricu- 
lum? Without a doubt, there is a very 
definite correlation. Hardly a class but 
can be linked with the seventh grade 
Spanish class. Art, music—the possi- 
bilities are obvious. There is perfect 
integration between Spanish and Eng- 
lish classes. Because of the pupil’s 
study of Spanish, he develops a keener 
understanding of his own language, 
with quickened interest and insight. 
Social science—he studies trade rela- 
tionships between the United States 
and Spanish speaking countries, vari- 
ous rates of exchange, immigration 
laws, forms of government, causes of 
civil strife, imports and duties. Again 
his visions broaden. 

Personal satisfactions are another 
factor which cannot be overlooked. 


There is pleasure in knowing some- 
thing of another language, and satis- 
faction is derived from ability to 
translate expressions and place names 
encountered in reading. 

For the seventh grader, Spanish has 
important social values. There becomes 
instilled in his consciousness the na- 
tional idea of being a good neighbor to 
the other Americas. This can only be 
realized through the development of an 
understanding and appreciation of 
Spanish speaking peoples. The pupil is 
given a broader social vision as he real- 
izes that Spanish is the language of 
eighteen republics of the western hem- 
isphere and is the key to the culture of 
one hundred million people. Thus, a 
step is taken toward welding a firmer 
bond of friendliness and understand- 
ing between nations, for from small 
beginnings great things may grow, and 
these seventh graders are the citizens 
of tomorrow. 


HE end of the year comes. What 

have these pupils gained other than 
broader concepts and attitudes? They 
have gained a sound foundation for 
any language course they may choose 
to follow in the future. They have had 
an insight into their own capabilities 
for the study of a foreign language. In 
other words, they have become “lan- 
guage minded.” Skills have been de- 
veloped. These pupils have built a 
Spanish vocabulary of high frequency 
words, graded according to recent vo- 
cabulary studies, and are able to use 
those words in simple conversation. 
Also, they have gained an extensive 
reading and comprehensive vocabulary. 
Through dramatization and other ac- 
tivities the students have developed the 
power to think in Spanish. And all this 
has been attained happily and naturally, 
without the burden of home work 
assignments, for all Spanish activities 
have been carried on in the classroom. 








in the School 


ECENTLY at the Oakland High 
School, we undertook a study of 
our departments, not by applying ob- 
jective tests and mathematical yard- 
sticks, but by taking stock in a simple, 
old-fashioned way of the goods on our 
shelves and their distribution and con- 
sumption. In friendly, and we hoped 
intelligent, faculty discussion we en- 
deavored to discover how and to what 
extent we were serving our community 
of some three thousand pupils and their 
parents. Drama was one of the sub- 
jects so studied. In the senior school, 
we have four regular, daily class 
periods devoted to the study of drama, 
two daily class periods of stagecraft 
and stage crew work, a class in costume 
design, one in stage costume construc- 
tion, and a dramatic club of about sixty 
boys and girls, only some of whom are 
enrolled in drama classes. This is the 
nucleus from which the dramatic work 
grows and extends through the other 
departments until, when work is in 
progress on a term play or a dance 
pageant, let us say, there is scarcely a 
department in the school which does 
not contribute some item to the final 
production. 


ET us follow through some of the 
factors found to be involved in the 
production of a term play. The play is 
selected by the drama teacher. At this 
point, it may be of interest to note that 
there is no compulsion to select a box 
office drawing card or a Broadway suc- 
cess. The factors which determine the 
selection are the values inherent in the 
play itself so far as beauty, verity, dra- 
matic worth, and literary merit are 
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Drama-—A Socializing Factor 


4 By HELEN I. WIRT 





4 In the present article, Miss Wirt 
emphasizes how the drama can 
serve as a powerful force to inte- 
grate the work of all departments in 
the high school. Her interest in 
drama is not narrow, a statement 
which is readily proved by the fact 
that she wrote her M. A. thesis on the 
topic, “The Dean of Girls in Cali- 
fornia Secondary Schools.” Probably 
it is this broader viewpoint which 
enables her to write so convincingly 
of the school-wide importance of the 
drama. 

Miss Wirt has served as instructor 
in drama in the Oakland schools for 
nine years, the last five of which 
have been at the Oakland High 
School. She is a past president of 
the California Drama Teachers 
Association. 





concerned, together with the talents, in- 
terests, and capacities of the students 
who will be involved. 

Let us suppose it to be an historical 
or biographical play. At once we delve 
into the library, hunting out old books 
and new, and pouring over magazines— 
fortunate, indeed, is the school whose 
librarian has a special love for the 
drama. In the drama classes there will 
be reports and discussions, papers, 
drawings, pictures gleaned from here 
and there, arguments pro and con over 
the historical background, appropriate 
costuming, and setting. In the stage- 
craft classes there will be a similar 
process ending in drawings and models 
of stage settings and properties; in the 
costume design classes, the same prep- 
aration ends in costume designs to be 
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presented to the class in stage cos- 
tuming for construction. 

From the stagecraft class, the designs 
go to the wood and metal shops, where 
work commences on such pieces of 
scenery and furniture as can be built 
there. The costume designs, accompa- 
nied by samples and costs of material, 
have gone to the clothing teacher; the 
materials are selected and purchased 


after conferences between students and ° 


the teachers. Meanwhile, in the drama 
classes, the work of production is con- 
tinuing under the guidance of com- 
mittees and committee heads. 

Perhaps what the audience does not 
always understand is that the acting, 
after all, is only one of the by-products 
of the high school course in drama, a 
kind of accessory after the fact; and, 
while there is no discounting the joy to 
be derived and the growth to be made 
in playing the part before the audience, 
there are equal joys and perhaps greater 
gains made through the roles that are 
played far from the eyes of any 
audience. 

At Oakland High School, we select 
a student director from the drama 
classes. Very often he isn’t an actor, 
but always he is intelligent, alert, faith- 
ful to his task, and tactful. During 
rehearsals and at the performance he 
holds the prompt book, he starts the 
afternoon rehearsals when the director 
is detained elsewhere, he assists the 
players to remember the business pre- 
viously worked out, and director and 
students alike come to depend on him. 
He in turn grows amazingly in re- 
sponsibility. Both boys and girls make 
excellent directors. 

The property man is quite as indis- 
pensable as the student director. The 
change which comes when a restless, 
active boy, who has been the bane of a 
teacher’s existence in a sedentary class, 
is made property man for a major per- 
formance may well become educational 
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history. His energy will carry him miles 
to find essential stage properties in the 
most unexpected places, and his pride 
will cause him to see that no needful 
item is missing from the stage or the 
“prop” table when the performance is 
at hand. 

The play truly becomes the thing; 
and so, having learned major parts, 
students frequently play minor ones— 
and often no visible part at all, although 
everyone actually plays some part. 
There must be the wardrobe mistress 
and her committee to care for costumes 
at rehearsals and the performance; 
there must be the make-up committee, 
which studies the characters in the play 
and the personalities of the players and 
with make-up aids in creating harmony 
between the two; there are the ushers, 
sometimes in costumes in harmony 
with the play, happy to keep watchful 
eyes on the audience to remind the 
occasional forgetful one that he owes a 
duty to his own self-respect and to the 
actors before him. 

Lest one doubt the significance of 
such roles, here are gleanings from 
comments written by students the day 
following a production of Quality 
Street: 

The property man: “No, I didn’t go 
out on the stage. I wasn’t even seen by 
the audience, but I’ll wager that the 
most excited of us all was Yours Truly. 
The audience will forgive Phoebe if 
she forgets a line, but just imagine the 
crowd’s emotions if Phoebe says, ‘Will 
you be so kind as to stand on this paper 
while I scold you?’ and then, when she 
goes to the table to get the paper, finds 
it isn’t there!” 

One who ‘tried out’: “I was one of 
those who was disappointed. Don’t get 
me wrong! I learned a lot from my try- 
outs and watching the others try out 
for their parts too. I was proud to have 
taken a part in the play, even though it 
was only a dancer’s. So when the 
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chance comes again, I will try to make 
good my faults and do my darndest.” 


The student who directed the danc- 
ing: “I value two bits of knowledge 
which I obtained: knowledge of the 
period in general, and considerable 
knowledge of the social dances of that 
period. I believe, and I am not alone in 
that belief, that one who has a small 
part in such a play, and does the part 
conscientiously, can learn just as much 
as the person who has the opportunity 
to play a leading role.” 

One of two boys who played no 
active part: “I have watched Quality 
Street from the first preparation to the 
final dramatic performance. I have had 
a chance to get the probable reactions 
of the audience. The director chose the 
cast which I had pictured in the various 
parts from the first. When I sat in at 
the finished production, I found myself 
as eager to listen as any one in the 
theater. I shall always look back at 
Quality Street as one of the most en- 
joyable plays it has been my good luck 
to witness.” 


UPPOSE that the play is not 

Quality Street, but A Mid-Summer 
Night’s Dream. Then the teacher of 
dance in the Physical Education De- 
partment will have been a member of 
the committee and, having planned with 
the others the mood and spirit to be 
captured and presented, will have com- 
menced interpretation of the dances in 
her classes. So far as practicable, she 
will have the dances created by the stu- 
dents themselves. 


In the music department, the orches- 
tra director will have obtained the 
Mendelssohn music and commenced re- 
hearsals, and in addition he will have 
set about the orchestration of certain 
vocal and incidental numbers, with a 
gifted student often preparing the or- 
chestrations. The teacher of vocal music 
who takes upon her shoulders the task 
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of preparing the choral and solo num- 
bers finds herself working out the at- 
tendant problems with the dance, voice, 
and instrumental groups, and occasion- 
ally, too, with the scene designer and 
the costumer. 

The program has been sent to the 
print shop. The art department has 
prepared advertising posters, and the 
journalism classes have been generously 
printing news stories and editorials to 
herald the coming performance. The 
commissioner of finance under the di- 
rection of the school treasurer has ar- 
ranged for the ticket sale through his 
committee and the drama classes who 
visit the classrooms at assigned periods 
with tickets and sales talks. Even the 
school cafeteria is frequently repre- 
sented on the stage with viands cooked 
there and served, perhaps, on cafeteria 
dishes. The school custodian receives 
such costumes or furniture as may have 
been rented and sees that they are taken 
to the dressing rooms and the stage; he 
rearranges the auditorium chairs and 
equipment as often and in such manner 
as necessity requires. Meanwhile, many 
of the English teachers have devoted 
some class time to a study of the play 
so that on the night of the performance 
the school portion of the audience is 
prepared to play an intelligent and well- 
informed part. 


HUS, from the custodian to the 

administrative staff which arranges 
the calendar and makes room for re- 
hearsals and oils the machinery which 
makes the program possible at all, 
through students to parents who not 
only lend their appreciative presence at 
the play but help with innumerable 
properties and much encouragement 
during rehearsals, the play and the 
pageant are products of a community 
effort. 

But the drama program has more 
ramifications than those made manifest 
through the play presented in public 
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performance, The play is a by-product, 
not an end and aim in and of itself. 
John Dewey has said that education is 
not a preparation for life; it is life. 
The student enrolled in a drama class 
is coming to grips with life at first 
hand : his own life, community life, life 
in the past, and life that looks toward 
the future. We are sometimes startled 
by the parent who says, “I don’t want 
my boy to take drama. He’s not going 
to be an actor.” Oh, yes, he is. From 
the cradle to the grave. We don’t need 
Shakespeare to tell us, “All the world’s 
a stage.” We know that life is the great 
pageant, drama through the ages. 

It is well that the student should have 
the opportunity, as he does in the drama 
class, to learn to read from the printed 
page, to develop a clear and careful 
enunciation, to acquire ease and poise 
in the midst of a group and before an 
audience. In the class, he finds himself 
in ever-changing social situations. One 
day he dines at a restaurant with a 
friend and applies during that process 
certain customary social usages. On the 
next day he arranges for theater tickets 
and calls at her home for the young 
lady whom he is to take. Another day 
he practices with the class various types 
of introductions for special occasions. 
Meanwhile, he is living, for the class 
period at least, in an informal atmos- 
phere with a social group in the midst 
of whom he learns to give and to take. 
He finds that life is not an individual 
problem but a group one. He wins suc- 
cess in the group in exact ratio to his 
own personal development. The prac- 
tice lessons during the term are all de- 
signed to meet life situations, but per- 
haps the most valuable part of the class 
experience are the real situations which 


develop out of the informality of the 
group. Through them the students 
grow day by day in social ease and 
friendliness of spirit. 

Drama students often participate in 
class programs prepared to celebrate 
special days or to be given before 
special audiences. Thus, one group pre- 
pares a program for an historical anni- 
versary. Members of the group per- 
form all the duties of such an occasion 
from those of the chairman, the guest 
speaker, the poet, the cast of the dra- 
matic episode presented, to the prepara- 
tion of suitable music or dance. 

Another group prepares a program 
for a parent-teacher association meet- 
ing. Several go to one of the adult 
service clubs to present a group of seri- 
ous and humorous selections. A num- 
ber are prepared to make appearances 
before other classes in the school, at 
church meetings, or at dramatic club 
matinees. So it is that departments are 
united in a common cause without hav- 
ing heard of integration or the core- 
curriculum. So it is that the drama 
teacher ponders not on how she shall 
find work for them to do, but on how 
she can find hours in the day for the 
work sought and undertaken so eagerly. 

Thus it is that yet another student 
writes : 

“It has been an entirely new experi- 
ence to me, backstage for the first time, 
waiting for the curtain to rise. I feel 
that the exciting, breathless, suddenly 
hushed moment of the curtain’s rising, 
the genuine response of a vast mur- 
muring audience suddenly quieted, the 
satisfaction of having been a part of 
something worth while and beautiful 
pay back a thousandfold the effort put 
into it.” 


Secondary Principals’ Bulletin to Appear Oftener 


The Bulletin of the Department of Secondary-School Principals of the 
National Education Association will henceforth appear eight times a year instead 


of five, as has been the case in the past. 








HE scope of high school science 

should be broad enough to include 
the main concepts and problems of the 
pupil’s biological and physical environ- 
ment, their relations to him and to so- 
ciety, and the contributions of science 
to the advance of civilization. 

The scope should be limited by the 
realization that all subject matter can 
no longer be included in a high school 
course and hence only that which bears 
on the problems chosen should be pre- 
sented. Because of variations which 
will appear in the different years of 
science as the curriculum tends to de- 
velop, the committee feels it desirable 
that an effort be made to suggest cer- 
tain fundamental concepts or units that 
be included in all courses in a given 
subject field, the individual course then 
differentiating from these fundamen- 
tals according to interests and needs. 
In order to include these fundamentals 
for all students it will be necessary to 
have a science course that covers both 
the fields of biological and physical 
science. 


N outlining the sequence of the high 

school science work our committee 
has set up six distinct courses. Our 
suggested sequence is as follows: 


1. General Science (ninth year)— 
to be composed of units from the physi- 
cal and biological environment based 
on their social significance rather than 
on subject fields. Emphasis should be 
on life needs rather than on vocational 
preparation or a summary of other 
sciences. 

2. General Biology (tenth year)— 
to be composed of units from the field 
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Scope and Sequence of High 
School Science 


q By DONALD R. WATSON 





q The accompanying article reflects 
the conclusions of a committee of 
Los Angeles County science teachers 
who have been working for the past 
year on the problem of the science 
curriculum. Mr. Watson, chairman of 
the committee, has written this report 
in line with the conclusions of the 
committee. The other members of the 
group working on this problem were 
the following: Mrs. Helen D. Ors- 
born of South Pasadena High School, 
Rudolph Fischer of Bonita Union 
High School, and William J. Wright of 
the Downey Union Junior-Senior High 
School. 

Mr. Watson is head of the Science 
Department at Citrus Union High 
School and Junior College, Azusa. Be- 
fore going there eight years ago, he 
taught science at Redlands High 
School. 





of the life sciences with emphasis on 
man’s relations to the living world, his 
place in it, and his own functioning as 
a living organism. 

3. General Physical Science (elev- 
enth year)—to be composed of units 
from the field of physical science with 
emphasis on man’s relations to the 
physical world, his place in it, and the 
relations of physical science to society. 

4. General Chemistry (eleventh 
and twelfth year)—to be composed of 
units related to the structure, compo- 
sition, and properties of matter. Em- 
phasis to be on the applications of 
chemistry to the home, personal wel- 
fare, and in industry. Developed as a 
course with content value in itself and 
not merely as preparation. The extent 
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of the latter as a function of the course 
will be dependent upon the personnel 
of the group and its needs. 

5. General Physics (eleventh and 
twelfth year)—to be composed of units 
based on energy, its transformations 
and relations to man. Emphasis to be 
on the applications of physics in the 
home, the modern world, and in in- 
dustry. Developed as a course with 
content value in itself and preparatory 
value secondary. The latter value is to 
be stressed in variation with the type 
of students and their needs. 


6. Applied Biology (eleventh and 
twelfth year)—to be composed of 
units from the fields of botany, physi- 
ology, forestry, or zodlogy. Emphasis 
to be on special needs and interests of 
the students. Course 2 may or may not 
have been taken previously. 


ie is not the opinion of the committee 
that the science offerings of the 
school should be limited to the above 
courses. Where the school is large 
enough and interest and facilities war- 
rant it, other courses may be offered. 
It is the opinion of the committee, 
however, that courses 1 and 2 should 
constitute a core-curriculum in science 
and should be required of everyone 
with the exceptions noted below. We 
realize that this involves the ultimate 


change of the university requirement 
in science and hence for college pre- 
paratory students will not always be 
immediately applicable. 

General science should not be re- 
quired but should be stressed for those 
pupils who are retarded or tend to drop 
out before completing high school. 
Chemistry and physics, either or both, 
may be taken following physical science 
or without the latter by those in tech- 
nical and special preparatory curricula. 

A continuous science offering through 
each year of high school should be 
made in all schools. It is improbable 
that many students will be able to spend 
more than two years in science; hence, 
in line with its philosophy, the com- 
mittee feels that these two years should 
be the suggested core of biological and 
physical science surveys for the great 
majority of students. 

The committee realizes that its sug- 
gestions of courses and sequence can 
indicate only a trend and perhaps an 
ideal and that the offering must remain 
sensitive to local situations. In the case 
of the smaller schools, the course in 
physical science may be an impossi- 
bility at present because of university 
requirements, although it might be pos- 
sible for these schools to offer physical 
science yearly and physics and chem- 
istry on alternate years. 


“Student Life” Makes Its Bow 


The first issue of Student Life, the new publication of the Department of 
Secondary-School Principals of the National Education Association, was issued 
in October of this year. Student Life takes over Student Leader, which is 
expanded to serve, not only as an organ of the National Association of Student 
Officers and of the National Honor Society, but also to cover the many aspects 
of student life in the secondary schools of the country. All phases of student 
activities are to be particularly emphasized. 





Guidance and Personnel Groups Consider Youth 


Occupational adjustment for youth and educational administration problems 
will feature joint meetings of member groups of the American Council of Guidance 
and Personnel Associations when they gather for annual conventions, February 
23 to 26, at Atlantic City. The theme for joint meetings of the Council is “The 
Coérdination of Personnel and Guidance Work in Education.” 








Handicapped 


T is our privilege to teach in a jun- 

ior high school that is unique. So 
far as we know, there is no other school 
in the United States whose population 
is half Italian and half Chinese. 

English is our foreign language. It 
is our greatest problem as 60 per cent 
of our children come from homes 
where English is neither read nor 
spoken. To form correct habits of oral 
and written speech, we must require 
constant drill and repetition. In fact, 
it is an almost impossible task for the 
English department alone to overcome 
the weaknesses and provincialisms that 
characterize the speech of even our 
best students. Furthermore, the inabil- 
ity of our pupils to apply the skills 
learned in English to their social 
science work has convinced us of the 
failure of our individual efforts to com- 
bat certain fundamental weaknesses 
common to both English and social sci- 
ence students. 

We have come to believe that, if we 
could break down the artificial wall that 
seemingly has divided English and so- 
cial science so completely in the minds 
of our children, instruction would be 
more effective. With this as our ob- 
jective, we planned a project for the 
low eighth grade that would fuse Eng- 
lish and social science and at the same 
time afford us opportunity for more 
concentrated drill in the fundamental 
weaknesses. No change in the regular 
school program was necessary as the 
class selected for our experiment had 
been assigned to each of us, the authors 
of this article, for instruction. To our 
surprise, the students showed little in- 
terest in the new procedure, displayed 
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A Program for the Language 


LESLEY REILLY 
4 BY ELL WALSH 





4 The authors of this article are expe- 
rienced teachers at Francisco Junior 
High School in San Francisco. Miss 
Walsh is the chairman of the Social 
Science Department; Miss Reilly 
heads the English Department. Both 
have served on curriculum revision 
committees and have participated in 
objective testing programs connected 
with their respective departments. 
Out of a varied experience in devel- 
oping teaching techniques, they have 
submitted this experiment in integra- 
tion as a valuable device for the in- 
struction of the language handi- 
capped. 





hardly any initiative, and appeared 
strikingly immature. 

Our experimental class offered the 
following nationality and racial group- 


ing : 
Es eee e 25 
daisies Ec et eas cabal 19 
SIT iicreencnentitinameiiinidan l 
RNID Giods0s ccsasccsdhcsciergealtcameisonaacieliae 1 


The large number of Chinese is sig- 
nificant as this group presented a diffi- 
cult problem from the standpoint of 
language ability. The range in the in- 
telligence quotients of these students is 
rather wide as shown by the following 
figures : 


IE Ciicinestrnscienstiannnititiinrnaietnisiiniiai 3 
PD intiitieninsneiisesssntennsinimenicininiisiis 21 
ID sretteenentionccnitinnnimmamniiiniiiniiin 17 
SEP ianintnessmeenennenesorniomennnpennatinntie 5 


a* order to have some scientific foun- 
dation for our diagnosis of their 
apparent weaknesses, we gave each 
pupil Form A — Intermediate Battery, 
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TasLe 1.—Scores Made by Experimental and Control Groups on Los Angeles Progressive 
Achievement Test, Form A 

















Experimental Group Control Group 
Grade Class Range in Grade Class Range in Grade 

Subjects Tested | Median | Median Placement Median Placement 
Reading Vocab- 

SE téitinnne 8-0 7-0—7-4 | 5-0—5-4 to 10-5—10-9 | 7-0—7-4 | 4-5—4-9 to 9-5— 9-9 
Reading Com- 

prehensive 8-0 9-0—9-4 | 5-0—5-4 to 10-5—10-9 | 8-0—8-4 | 4-5—4-9 to 10-0—10-4 
Language .......... 8-0 7-0—7-4 | 4-5—4-9 to 10-0—10-4 | 6-5—6-9 | §-0—5-4 to 9-0— 9-9 
Total Reading 

‘\° eee ” 8-0 1-5—7-9 | 5-5—5-9 to 10-5—10-9 | 7-0—7-4 | 4-5—4-9 to 10-0—10-4 
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Los Angeles Progressive Achievement 
Type Test. To establish a basis of com- 
parison for evaluating our fusion proj- 
ect, the same test was given the group 
averaging next highest in I.Q. This 
class was following the usual curricu- 
lum and so became our control group. 

The achievement test measured pupil 
ability in reading vocabulary, compre- 
hension, language, and total reading 
aptitude. The experimental group 
showed one year’s acceleration in com- 
prehension but was retarded one year 
in all other abilities. The wide varia- 
tion in grade placement may be seen by 
a glance at Table 1. The control group 
showed retardation in all abilities ex- 
cept comprehension and evidenced a 
range slightly less in grade placement. 


The test results showed clearly that 
we must postpone our planned program 
of expressional activities and work out 
a procedure of remedial instruction. 
Our principal agreed to the continu- 
ance of our experiment the succeeding 
term. The following became our ob- 
jectives: 


1. To develop the ability to use correct 
English in all written and oral work. 

2. To eliminate difficulties due to faulty 
methods of study. 

3. To stress vocabulary building. 

4. To train our students (especially the 
Chinese) to enunciate distinctly and 
to pronounce correctly. 

5. To help our students acquire greater 
freedom and ease in oral and written 
expression. 

6. To bring about a wider and more in- 
telligent use of the library by develop- 


ing the habit of reading for pleasure 
as well as for information. 


AX the core of the experiment was to 
be the content of the social science 
course of study, it became necessary to 
rebuild the English course. The skills 
and objectives of the regular course 
were to be followed as closely as pos- 
sible, but literature, reading, spelling, 
oral and written expression, vocabulary 
building, and grammar were to be cen- 
tered around the unit of work being 
developed in the social science class. 
For example, if the social science class 
was studying the Westward Move- 
ment, all the English work was planned 
around that as a core so that the class, 
in all its activities, “lived” that period. 


Briefly the work was organized as 
follows. Each week twenty or twenty- 
five words were selected from the social 
science reading material. These words 
were studied in the English class for 
pronunciation, meaning, correct usage, 
and spelling. Peculiarities of spelling 
were pointed out and word endings 
were studied as a means of recognizing 
parts of speech. Vocabulary building 
was given special attention. Synonyms 
and antonyms were found for the most 
commonly used words, and each word 
was used in a sentence containing a 
true social science fact. 


The basis for oral and written com- 
position was the social science unit 
being studied. Letters, editorial writ- 
ing, simple narratives, individual re- 
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ports, and biographies of the noted men 
of the period served as the medium of 
expression. These reports were marked 
for both social science and English 
content. They gave, in addition, ex- 
cellent training in library research. 
Early in the first semester the librarian 
gave the class a series of lessons in 
library technique and a standard of 
research was established that enabled 
the pupils to use the library intelli- 
gently. The students were impressed 
with the fact that they were expected 
to live up to required standards in 
English and social science classes. 
Definite time was set aside each 
quarter for the study of grammar, in 
which the regular course of study was 
followed. In addition, much formal 
drill was given to overcome the weak- 
nesses of oral and written speech. Lists 
of errors found in both the English and 
social science classes furnished the 
background for group instruction in 
the mechanics of the subject. The 
avoidance of these errors become the 
new class objectives. The most com- 
mon weaknesses noted in both classes 
were: 
1. The use of the double subject. 
2. The incorrect use of tense, especially 
the present for the past. 
3. Failure of the pronoun to agree with 
its antecedent. 
4. The use of a pronoun without an an- 
tecedent. 
5. Errors in enunciation as in the “th’s” 
and the final syllables of words. 
6. Use of sentence fragments for sen- 
tences. 
7. Stilted beginnings and endings of both 
oral and written reports. 
Intensive drills in sentence structure, 
paragraph construction, and essay writ- 
ing were given during the English 
period. In the social science class these 
skills were applied to note-taking, 
writing reports, making thumb-nail 
sketches, and the outlining and sum- 
marizing of important topics under 
discussion. 
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Securing material for reading and 
literature study offered a real difficulty 
as the textbooks used in the grade con- 
tained little of value. This problem was 
met in various ways. Sometimes sets 
of books were borrowed from other 
classes. Again, the class made its own 
readers as for the periods of the Revo- 
lutionary and Civil Wars. Each pupil 
selected a hero of the period and pre- 
pared a book containing a brief biog- 
raphy, extracts from his speeches and 
writings, poems inspired by him, quo- 
tations from other great men concern- 
ing him, and an account of memorials 
erected to his memory. The material 
was collected by means of library re- 
search, organized into a book with a 
table of contents, and illustrated. Much 
memory work was given, especially in 
the fields of poetry and quotations from 
the great men of the period. 

The making of these books and the 
memory work culminated in what we 
called “Red Letter Day.” At this time, 
the class presented a program in which 
the story of the period was told in 
prose and poetry. The chairman 
sketched in the historical background 
against which the members of the class 
presented literature that illustrated 
each episode described. Often there 
were invited guests, and this fact 
stimulated the class to present the pro- 
gram in the best possible manner. 

Lists for pleasure reading were pre- 
pared for each social science period 
studied. The pupils read and reported 
on at least one book of each period. 


S soon as the group showed a de- 
cided improvement in the mastery 

of the fundamentals, club activity was 
developed in the social science period. 
Officers were elected, a name was 
chosen, and after much argument a 
constitution was adopted. All discus- 
sion including current history problems 
now took place at formal meetings 
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TaBLe 2.—Scores Made by Experimental and Control Groups on Los Angeles Progressive 
Achievement Test, Form B 




















Experimental Group Control Group 
Subjects Grade Class Range in Grade Class Range in Grade 
Tested Median Median Placement Median Placement 
Reading Vo- 

cabulary is 8-4 7-5— 7-9 | 6-0—6-4 to 10-5—10-9 | 7-0—7-4 | 5-0—5-4 to 8-5— 8-9 
Reading Com- 

a ~ 8-4 10-0—10-4 | 7-5—7-9 to 11+ 9-0—9-4 | 6-0—6-4 to 10-5—10-9 
Langu 8-4 8-5— 8-9 | 6-0—6-4 to 10-5—10-9 | 7-0—7-4 | 6-0—6-4 to 9-5— 9-9 
Total eu Reading 

Ability ........ 8-4 9-0— 9-4] 7-0—7-4 to 10-5—10-9 | 8-0—8-4 | 5-4—5-9 to 10-0—10-4 

















where parliamentary procedure was 
followed. In preparation for the meet- 
ing, each pupil outlined the subject 
assigned for discussion. This naturally 
necessitated a careful study of the text 
book material and generally demanded 
library research. Later, this outline was 
graded. Speech assignments were made 
in advance by the president. Correc- 
tions, questions, and additions by the 
members were permitted at the con- 
clusion of each talk. Maps, sketches, 
pictures, graphs, and cartoons were 
often introduced to lend interest to the 
work, 

At the start the students found the 
club plan very difficult, as they were 
thrown entirely on their own resources. 
The next day the procedure was criti- 
cized both for merits and defects. 
Slowly the pupils gained in confidence 
and ability until they were able to con- 
duct their meetings efficiently and in- 
dependently. A more difficult proce- 
dure, the panel discussion method, was 
followed during the second semester. 
Much improvement in oral expression 
was noticeable as well as a growth in 
power to think independently and tol- 
erantly. 


UCH a program of integration, 

simple as it is, involves much care- 
ful preparation and planning on the 
part of the teachers concerned and 
more and harder work on the part of 
the pupils. Is it worth the effort? The 
answer lies in the evaluation of the 


results of the experiment. Table 1 
charts the weaknesses and abilities of 
the class at the beginning of the proj- 
ect. At the end of the semester, form 
B of the same test first used, was given, 
and the results were tabulated as in the 
first test. That the results were on the 
whole satisfactory may be seen by com- 
paring Tables 1 and 2. 

The only subject in which the ex- 
perimental group failed to make 
marked progress was in reading vo- 
cabulary, where just the normal ad- 
vance of one semester is shown. The 
central group failed to show any prog- 
ress in this subject. The experimental 
group showed an advance of one year 
in reading comprehension and language 
skills, while their total reading ability 
advanced from a medium of 70-74 to 
90-94. In the subjects tested, the ex- 
perimental group had now passed the 
grade median in all but reading vo- 
cabulary. The control group was still 
retarded in reading vocabulary and 
language skills. Both classes made 
equal progress in reading comprehen- 
sion. We find, however, that the ex- 
perimental group has acquired a more 
uniform spread of ability, an advan- 
tage over the control group. 

At the end of the low eighth grade, 
the experimental group was given the 
spelling test based on the Thorndyke- 
Ayres test used in all regular classes. 
The class median was that of the grade 
but at the end of the second semester, 
when a similar test was administered, 
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the median had advanced to that of the 
low ninth grade. 


| Sersegged perme glance over this 
year of experiment shows a great 
gain in library ability. The children 
know how to use a card catalog; they 
know the general books of reference 
and how to use a table of contents. 
They are able to prepare a topic for 
either an oral or written report with a 
minimum of help from the librarian 
and the teacher. 
From their experience in operating 
a club in their social science class, and 
from socialized recitations in the Eng- 
lish class, the pupils have developed a 
knowledge of parliamentary procedure. 
They have learned to listen attentively 
and to know that criticism can be con- 
structive as well as destructive. 


Literature was made more meaning- 
ful when studied directly in connection 
with its historical background. Social 
science, in turn, was more real when 
incidents and people became alive 
through stories describing events and 
happenings in connection with them. 
In this way, the students’ cultural back- 
ground was more naturally developed, 
an especially important factor with our 
particular type of child. 

The children learned a better tech- 
nique of study. The skills of outlin- 
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ing, summary-writing, and note-taking 
were found to be valuable aids in the 
mastery of the subject-content of their 
work, 

Once the class fully understood the 
nature of the experiment, the pupils 
entered into the work with a spirit of 
willingness and codperation. There are 
still many weaknesses. In oral and 
written expression, the pupils often 
revert to “type” but they are alive to 
these weaknesses and are struggling 
to overcome them. 

The experiment has been a pleasant 
one. Just how well it would succeed 
with groups of lower mentality we are 
not prepared to say. To any contem- 
plating such an experiment, the follow- 
ing suggestions are offered : 


1. Be sure your principal agrees to 
let you carry on the work for one year. 
The first semester will undoubtedly be 
spent in laying your foundation. The 
second semester you will begin to en- 
joy the fruits of your work; 2. Teach- 
ers undertaking such a program must 
be prepared to meet often, to plan, re- 
vise, and adjust as difficulties and needs 
arise. 

Our year of experimentation has 
convinced us that, for those suffering 
from a lack of language ability, an in- 
tegrating program has a distinct ad- 
vantage as a teaching procedure. 


California Science Committee to Aid N. E. A. Group 


Plans for a California Committee for the Promotion of a Continuous Program 
of Science Instruction from Kindergarten on through the Junior College were 
laid at two recent meetings, one held on May 27, and the other on September 22. 
The California Committee is composed of subsections to represent the southern 


and the northern parts of the State. 


According to the resolutions drawn up at the May meeting, the committee 
expects to gather, condense, and evaluate reports of progress in the organization 
of a continuous program of science instruction in California, for the purpose of: 
(1) Letting the science teachers know about it through the C. T. A. science meet- 
ings and educational press; and (2) for the purpose of reporting the work done 
in this state for use by the committee to be appointed next fall by the Department 
of Science Instruction of the National Education Association. 

The work of the national committee is expected to consume two years. The 
first year will be devoted largely to surveying the best thought and practices in 
the United States at the present time. The second year to recommendations. 




















What's Happening in California 
Secondary Schools 





Edited by AUBREY A. DOUGLASS 


South Pasadena Junior High Has. 


Parent-Faculty Study Group.—The 
South Pasadena Junior High School 
feels that one of its most valuable ac- 
tivities for the year is the weekly 
parent-faculty book review. Feeling 
that the child, per se, had failed to re- 
ceive the proper emphasis the last 
several years because of the extreme 
interest in curriculum construction, new 
techniques for teaching subject matter, 
and so forth, the faculty-parent group 
has chosen to study books that deal 
with the child from a mental hygiene 
point of view. This activity not only 
provides training for teachers in serv- 
ice but provides teachers and parents 
with a common basis for discussing and 
meeting child problems. 
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Sacramento Junior College Em- 
phasizes Publicity—-The Committee 
on Curriculum Revision of the Sacra- 
mento Junior College, headed by Dean 
Harry E. Tyler, was continued this 
year and will make a further study of 
the curricular needs and possible areas 
for expansion in the junior college. 
One of the outstanding results of the 
work of last year was the increased 
emphasis on publicity. Under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Richard H. Reeve of 
the English Department, the institu- 
tion launched a publicity campaign. 
Codperation was secured from local 
newspapers and radio stations. At the 
present time, the Sacramento Junior 
College maintains two weekly pro- 
grams. Each Tuesday at 4:15, over 


Station KROY, the junior college pre- 
sents a series entitled, “Opportunities 
for Youth.” On each Friday at 5, over 
Station KFBK, is heard “Your Com- 
munity College.” 
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Training for Business at Beverly 
Hills High School.—At Beverly Hills 
High School it is recognized that in 
commercial subjects the majority of the 
contacts are with college-preparatory 
students. It is, therefore, felt that it is 
important that the instruction in such 
classes as typing, law, personal business 
problems, and accounting should in a 
large measure stress college or per- 
sonal-use values. By means of surveys 
of the business community of the City 
of Beverly Hills and of the high school 
student body, however, it has been dis- 
covered that there is also a need for 
vocational training for a small group 
yearly. And so for these people there 
has been instituted a complete one-year 
secretarial certificate course. A similar 
course is being worked out, particularly 
for boys who wish to enter the business 
world. 

The secretarial course is limited to 
senior students and is comparable to 
business college training. There are two 
periods of Gregg shorthand writing and 
transcription in which the students are 
trained to business standards in two 
high school semesters. At least two 
semesters of typing also are required, 
as are one semester each of personal 
business problems, secretarial English, 
and a general finishing course called 
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secretarial training, which culminates 
in actual office experience with a Bev- 
erly Hills business firm. Accounting, 
law, advertising, investments, merchan- 
dising, and business machines are elec- 
tive courses. 

This secretarial course was started 
only last year, but it has been received 
with much enthusiasm. Four of the 
group which graduated in June, 1937, 
are now in permanent Beverly Hills 
business positions. “We hope to in- 
crease the percentage in our placement 
this year,” writes Principal A. A. Bow- 
hay, “as our main purpose is to cor- 
relate this high school training with our 
business community demands.” 

y 7 5 

South Pasadena Students Beautify 
Campus.—In the South Pasadena 
Senior High School a student campus 
committee, working with a faculty com- 
mittee, is undertaking the beautification 
of the campus. The board of education 
is cooperating. Covered walks, a new 
turf field for the girls, a sun dial, a 
large fountain, new fences and orna- 
mental gates, and a beautiful outside 
eating place constitute the major proj- 
ects. This is an enterprise in which the 
student body and faculty have taken a 
great deal of interest. The boys’ and 
girls’ campus committees have been 
very active in keeping the campus clean 
and, with the help of the city council, 
have closed certain streets around the 
school at noon to prevent traffic acci- 
dents. 


A y y 


Music Interprets Literature at 
Castlemont High School, Oakland.— 
“An illumination, an enriching, and an 
intensification of literary effects by 
means of music paralleling the English 
which is being studied are the objec- 
tives in the world literature classes at 
Castlemont High School in Oakland,” 
writes Ruby J. Burford of the school’s 
English department. 

“The stories of the Arabian Nights 
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are easily followed by the students 
listening to Scheherazade by Rimsky- 
Korsakow. The imagination is stimu- 
lated when students are asked to listen 
first for the deep, imperious voice of 
the Sultan as spoken by the trombone, 
tuba, and horns in unison, and then, in 
contrast, are asked to listen for Sche- 
herazade’s voice, diffident and trem- 
bling, carried by the violin. They feel 
the motion of the boat rocking upon 
the waves as the story of Sinbad the 
Sailor is being told. They see the Prince 
Kalendar in his colorful rags, the clown 
of the orchestra, the bassoon, as he 
cavorts across the imaginative musical 
screen. 

“Switzerland’s story of William Tell 
is made more real by Rossini’s Over- 
ture to William Tell. They thrill to the 
martial tones of a trumpet in Part Four 
as they hear the call to arms for the 
Swiss peasants in their uprising against 
their oppressor, the Austrians. Like- 
wise the students are awakened to the 
realization of Finland’s struggle for 
freedom as told by Sibelius in Finlan- 
dia, the sighing chords dramatically 
representing the people under bondage. 
Sullen menace is heard in the powerful 
chords of brass gradually blended into 
a prayer of the people which becomes 
a song of victory and assurance while 
the flag of freedom is visualized as a 
climax to the struggle. 

“Lyrics and sonnets, cold when 
merely read by our modern high school 
youth, become alive when presented in 
their rightful setting — music. Ben 
Jonson’s Drink to Me Only with Thine 
Eyes, Shakespeare’s Hark, Hark, the 
Lark and Lo, Hear the Gentle Lark 
are examples. 

“Brunnhilde in the German epic, 
The Nibelungenlied, is dramatized in 
music by Wagner’s immortal Ride of 
the Valkyries. The amazing vigor and 
realism of the wild neighing and rapid 
galloping of the magic steeds, the shrill 
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war cry — ‘Yo-ho-ho,’ the demonic 
laughter, all make Brunnhilde unfor- 
gettable for the students.” 


7 7 vy 


Long Beach Orientation Classes 
Follow Panel Discussion Proce- 
dure.— The Jefferson Junior High 
School, Long Beach, is continuing in 
its second year with a ninth grade 


course in orientation, using as a basic . 


text a volume on character building and 
personality. Other references and ma- 
terials are also used. The course was 
originally organized and conducted by 
Mrs. Evelyn Oline. Beginning in Sep- 
tember of this school year another class 
was added with Mrs. Mary Farrow as 
teacher. 

The orientation classes follow an 
adapted panel discussion procedure. 
Panels for each chapter are scheduled 
and posted in advance; the questions 
are allocated for the five members by a 
chairman of committees. Each member 
answers his question orally in order to 
start the discussion. The set questions 
tend to stabilize the continuity of 


thought, although interesting and in- 
triguing bypaths may be explored as 


long as a real and general interest is 
evident. The chairman of discussions 
presides throughout the discussion pe- 
riod of about fifty minutes. There are 
also a general class chairman, a secre- 
tary, and numerous monitors. 


The teacher of a course of this kind 
cannot tell beforehand with any degree 
of certainty just how wide a range the 
discussion will cover ; it will be directed 
by the pupils’ interest in each particular 
question. The teacher’s place in the 
classwork is mainly one of guidance 
and assistance when the evident need 
may arise. There is a natural spon- 
taneity which must be preserved in the 
consideration of the questions as they 
may, or may not, challenge thinking. 
A real and ever present problem before 


“es 


the teacher is to decide when to “in- 


trude” and when to keep “hands off.” 
The teacher who can keep quiet can 
learn much about his pupils by observ- 
ing them during the free discussion. 
Much of the direction of the class has 
to be done by previous planning and 
by general directions given to the class 
as a whole. Later, individual guidance 
can be given quietly to those who need 
personal direction. 


Along with the learning of simple 
principles of social living, the pupils 
receive training in expression in Eng- 
lish and in the practice of proper par- 
liamentary procedure. These are in- 
cluded in the aims of the course, even 
though the accomplishments may vary 
in different pupils and in different 
classes. Principal C. C. Ockerman and 
his faculty are endeavoring to “help 
pupils to help themselves.” Naturally 
students’ individual gains must be pro- 
portional to their backgrounds, abili- 
ties, capacities, interests, and other 
factors. 

Alhambra School Has Class in 
Radio Speech.—H. M. Werre, prin- 
cipal of Alhambra City High School, 
has submitted the following statement 
concerning the class in “Radio Speech” 
which is taught in his school under the 
direction of Miss Helen E. Kemper of 
the English department : 


“Radio Speech is a new course that 
is being offered at Alhambra City High 
School. Emphasis is given to everyday 
speech as the type of speech needed for 
radio. The radio serves as an excellent 
motivation for teaching and attaining 
better voice quality, more distinct enun- 
ciation, improved pronunciation, and 
intelligent oral reading. 

“For class work the public address 
system is used. Students arrange and 
produce thirty-minute practice pro- 
grams which consist of several short 
broadcasts, three or four minutes in 
length, such as news commentations, 
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interviews, original skits, talks, or adap- 
tations. The adaptation may be an ar- 
rangement of a short story or a scene 
from a play rewritten with sound effects 
so that it will be suitable for an audi- 
tory audience. For each of these thirty- 
minute programs one student acts as 
announcer. The Radio Script Ex- 
change, Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, 
D. C., has furnished valuable material 
for the course. The Photo Reporter, 
put out by the March of Time, has in- 
teresting short broadcasts suitable for 
class work. 

“Through the courtesy of a spon- 
sored radio program every two weeks, 
three or four of the best students are 
given an opportunity actually to broad- 
cast over one of the Los Angeles sta- 
tions. The scripts for these programs 
are in the form of simple conversations 
about school activities. Small groups of 
students meet with the teacher to write 
these scripts.” 


7 7 5 


South Pasadena Student Cabinet 
Plays Important Réle.—The prin- 
cipal’s student cabinet, meeting one 
hour each week with the principal, has, 
over a period of years, been one of the 
chief reasons for the splendid coopera- 
tion between faculty and students in all 
curricular and extracurricular activities 
in South Pasadena High School. 


The cabinet is a contact group with 
the superintendent of schools, board of 
education, and the community in gen- 
eral. 

Some of the objectives obtained as 
results of planning by this cabinet are 
the following: a more beautiful cam- 
pus, well equipped in every detail; 
better assemblies with each assembly 
carefully planned so that it will be edu- 
cational as well as entertaining ; better 
support of athletics, both in attendance 
and financially; publicity in the com- 
munity ; a carefully worked out budget 
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in every department; annual program 
of assemblies, banquets, school plays, 
and club activities of all kinds. 

“By carrying out the above plans,” 
writes Principal John E. Alman, “we 
find that the student body as a whole 
is more respondent to all requests, and 
we feel that after all it is their school 
and they have a part in its organization 
and control.” 

The cabinet personnel is made up as 
follows: commissioner general, or 
president of the student body; com- 
missioner of girls, who is the president 
of the Girls’ League ; commissioner of 
boys, who is president of the Boys’ 
League; commissioner of publicity; 
commissioner of campus ; commissioner 
of finance; and commissioner of ath- 
letics. Sitting in with the cabinet is an 
elected representative from each of the 
three classes—sophomore, junior, and 
senior. Each member of the cabinet 
thus represents a department in the 
building of a better school and better 
citizenship within the school. 

One qualification for election to the 
cabinet is that the student must have 
an average grade of “2” for the time 
he has been in the school. This has been 
found to be the best policy throughout 
a period of fifteen years. The daily 
program of the cabinet members is 
worked out so that each one has the 
same hour free for consultation and 
planning. In this way no student is 
taken out of class work. 


7 y 7 


Siskiyou District Uses Sound 
Film Projectors.—The Mount Shasta 
High School and several other high 
schools of the nine in the Siskiyou 
Union High School District have been 
provided with 16-mm. Victor sound 
motion picture projectors for visual 
education work. The projectors have 
been used a great deal and teachers are 
emphatic in their claim that the use of 
this visual material is valuable. Enter- 
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tainment films are also shown at inter- 
vals. It is the plan of Mr. J. E. Hurley, 
district superintendent of schools, and 
the Board of Education to provide the 
use of a machine for each of the 
schools. This should be accomplished 
this fall. 


New Courses at Whittier Union 
High School.— At the Whittier 
Union High School Principal D. A. 
Stouffer reports two rather unusual de- 
velopments. A new one-semester course 
in “Girls’ Auto Shop,” offering one- 
half unit, has been organized for senior 
girls. Lectures and demonstrations will 
be given concerning the purchasing, 
caring for, and driving of an automo- 
bile. A class in “Spanish Civilization” 
will be offered to second year students 
who wish to take another year of lan- 
guage but who are not capable of con- 
tinuing the regular college preparatory 
work in Spanish. This course will count 
toward a Spanish minor and toward 
graduation but will not offer credit for 
the second year college language re- 
quirement. 


7 7 7 
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Pacific Grove Students Hear Vo- 
cational Talks.—At the Pacific Grove 
High School a meeting is scheduled 
every two weeks for the boys of the 
high school so they can listen to ad- 
dresses by men from the different pro- 
fessions. Since the men tell them the 
requirements for work in their field, 
the boys have found this very helpful. 
While the boys are thus engaged, the 
girls have a similar meeting in which 
they take up different vocations and 
also some social service work. 


y 7 7 


Codperative Orchestra Enterprise 
in Los Angeles County.—The South- 
east Junior Symphony Orchestra, com- 
posed of outstanding instrumentalists 
from the student bodies of Downey, 
Excelsior, Montebello, and Whittier 
High Schools, furnished a thirty- 


minute program for the opening of the 
Los Angeles County Teachers’ Institute 
on October 9. With only two joint 
rehearsals, the young musicians played 
like veterans and were warmly received 
by the large throng of teachers. This 
new organization also presented a con- 
cert at the Montebello High School 
auditorium on November 4. Plans are 
under way to give concerts in each of 
the communities represented and to fill 
concert requests for major enterprises 
involving county school groups. 

The orchestra is rendering a fine 
service in the field of public relations. 
4+ 6 & 

Vocational Guidance in Daly City 
School.—Principal James Ferguson 
believes that one of the most interesting 
things carried on in the Jefferson 
Union High School at Daly City is in 
connection with vocational guidance. A 
half-year course is offered in this sub- 
ject. The work consists of a study of 
the vocational opportunities available in 
the metropolitan area of San Francisco. 
A study is made of the qualifications, 
including education, needed for each 
vocation or calling, followed by an ex- 
planation of the different offerings in 
the high school course of study and 
their importance in the general plan of 
preparation for the work the student 
may be interested in. A study of self 
analysis is made in which the student is 
helped to evaluate his own special apti- 
tude for any particular work in which 
he may show an interest. 

The plan of guidance is carried on 
throughout the four years through ad- 
visers to whom the students are regu- 
larly assigned. These advisers visit the 
home of each one of their group at least 
once each year. In this way familiarity 
is gained with the background of each 
student and the wishes of the parents 
and teachers are better prepared to give 
council in guidance. Through this visi- 
tation helpful codperation between the 
home and the school is established. 
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Modifications in the Curricula of 
the Los Angeles High Schools.—In 
Los Angeles, Thomas Jefferson and 
David Starr Jordan High Schools have 
been designated as local experimental 
schools, especially for non-college pre- 
paratory pupils. Samuel Gompers and 
Emerson Junior High Schools have 
also been designated as experimental 
centers, in which special study will be 
devoted to the curriculum development 
for pupils in early adolescence. In ad- 
dition, the central offices are sponsoring 
a number of significant curriculum ex- 
periments which are located in non- 
experimental schools. 

Under date of May 27, 1937, Super- 
intendent Kersey issued High School 
Bulletin No. 52, containing certain 
modifications in requirements for grad- 
uation and curricula. These are to be 
effective for all schools by the close of 
the 1937-38 school year. An extract 
from the bulletin reads: “It is the hope 
of the Curriculum Division and of the 
Secondary Curriculum Advisory Com- 
mittee that city-wide requirements can 
be somewhat simplified in the next few 
years. It is felt that major attention 
should increasingly center upon: (1) 
Adequate individual guidance so that 
each pupil’s curriculum may be built in 
terms of his needs and interests; (2) A 
basic, unified social studies program to 
provide those essential experiences and 
abilities needed alike by all pupils; 
(3) The provision of a variety of elec- 
tives to meet developing interests and 
abilities at all levels.” 

Significant statements in this bulle- 
tin regarding curriculum modifications 
for junior high schools are as follows: 


1. More individual guidance in program 
making and less rigidity in requirements will 
be emphasized. 

2. The junior high school basic course in 
social living with related art and music ap- 
preciation is to be extended through the ninth 
year. 

3. Related music appreciation activities in 
the social living program are providing con- 
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siderable enrichment in this area and should 
be extended. In addition, it is permissible to 
schedule an occasional period of the basic 
course time for unrelated musical activities. 

4. In so far as facilities will permit, typing 
is to be made available for all pupils who 
desire to develop the skill for general use. 

5. No pupil is required to pursue any one 
special interest for longer than a semester at 
a time if his .best interests will be served by 
shifting to another elective. 

6. Except for those planning to enter en- 
gineering schools, it is not desirable to in- 
clude algebra as a general elective available 
for ninth year pupils. 

Excerpts from the bulletin on changes 
in senior high school curricula are as 
follows: 

1. The world cultures program for the 
tenth year is to become an integral part of 
the tenth year English activities. 

2. The needs and interests of pupils as dis- 
covered in the junior high school should de- 
termine whether science or social studies is 
elected in the tenth year. 

3. Vocational agriculture and advanced 
physical science are to be added to the list 
of subjects which meet the requirement of a 
laboratory science for senior high school 
graduation. 

4. When offered as a laboratory science, 
credit in biology is to be accepted by all other 
schools of the city as meeting the laboratory 
science requirement. 

5. The industrial arts major may in the 
future include four semesters of work in any 
one of the industrial fields and two semesters 
of work in one other of the industrial fields, 
or it may include two semesters in each of 
three industrial fields. 

6. The need for a more functional develop- 
ment of speech abilities in basic courses, the 
lack of adequate special courses to provide 
a major, and the lack of a need for a non- 
academic major in this area make it desir- 
able to drop the speech major from the 
senior high school program until further 
study of the possibilities in this area can be 
made. 

7. Senior problems, a one-hour basic orien- 
tation course, which is now required in eight 
senior high schools, is to be included in the 
catalog of authorized courses. 

8. Pupils who in the senior year transfer 
to a local school from one outside the district 
are not to be unreasonably deterred from 
graduation because of a failure to meet local 
requirements for graduation before the 
twelfth year. 
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“THE PLACE OF SUBJECT MATTER” 


Back of the able views of California educators expressed in this maga- 


zine lies a book that presents 272 citations from America’s leading thinkers 
on education: 


Caswell & Campbell’s Readings in 


Curriculum Development 


To illustrate the high level of these citations we quote the following: 


“The question arises as to what use the activity program will make of books and 
specific subject matter. The answer is unequivocal. We are concerned first with each 
child that he grow as a person and into proper human relationships. We wish to use 
books and subject matter but only as means to continuous child growth and living as 
an end. And we are not apprehensive as to results. Under the activity program, intel- 
ligently directed, more books will be used and more subject matter will be acquired 
than under the older program.” —W. H. KivpaTricx. 


“An experimental school is under the temptation to improvise its subject matter. 
It must take advantage of unexpected events and turn to account unexpected ques- 
tions and interests. Yet if it permits improvisation to dictate its course, the result is a 
jerky, discontinuous movement which works against the possibility of making any 
important contribution to educational subject matter.’—JoHN Dewey. 


“The lack of a guiding philosophy has frequently resulted in protests against 
‘subjects.’ In education, as in politics, we are disposed to look for a scapegoat. Let us 
grant that the mechanical teaching of subjects is indefensible. . . . There is a lot of 
middle ground between the traditional teaching of subjects and the indiscriminate 


phobia against subjects with which we are afflicted at the present time.”—Boyp H. 
Bone. 


Fortunately school people do not have to subscribe bodily to any one of these 
views. But they should know “all three” (and others) before making their 
own educational vehicle. This book offers a well-organized storeroom of 
educational models and parts. 


The list price is $3.50, subject to the regular discount. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
New York Cincinnati Chicago 
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Books 


A new height of achieve- 
ment in relating the 
principles of biology to 
man’s problems of every- 
day living. 


FEATURING: 


the most up-to-date infor- 
mation. Interesting, infor- 
mal style; unusual pictures, 


newly made; fine balanced author- 


ship representing scientific and 
educational fields. 











The NEW EDITION of 
FAY’S ELEMENTS 


OF ECONOMICS 
Revised by 


WILLIAM C. BAGLEY, JR. 


This famous book, “the very 
best simple explanation of 
economics” isnewly brought 
up to date for continued use- 
fulness. It emphasizes the 
modern interpretation of 
the study of economics as a 
social science. 
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A survey of 
contemporary civilization 


PROBLEMS OF 
AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY 


PATTERSON » LITTLE 
BuRCH 


Unusually interesting pres- 
entation of our problems of 
civilization. Splendidly 
written—a complete survey 
based on the unifying idea 
that each economic problem 
has social consequences in- 
volving governmental ac- 
tion as our chief instrument 
of social control. 





The Maemillan Co 


mpany 


350 MISSION STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 














HAGGERTY-SMITH 
READING AND LITERATURE 
NEW EDITION 


Anthologies with a real appeal for the modern junior high school. The 
selections cover a wide range of experience and each student will find his 
own incentives to reading. For grades 7 to 9. 


—+* 


STARBUCK 
LIVING THROUGH BIOGRAPHY 
THE HIGH TRAIL—ACTIONS SPEAK—REAL PERSONS 


Life stories selected on the basis of interest, content, and ease of reading— 
the result of two years of research by Dr. Starbuck and staff. For upper 
grades. 





a 
WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
149 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Represented by Clyde S. and Donald B. Jones 











VY We have gathered about us a sincere 
and conscientious group of men and women 
who are actively and entirely occupied 
with but three thoughts—the thoughts of 
QUALITY, SERVICE and VALUE in the sale 
and manufacture of the printed piece. 


V If you are not certain of these three attri- 
butes before placing your next printing 
order, we invite you to visit one of the most 
modern printing plants on the Pacific Coast. 
meet our organization, and let us prove to 
you how profitable the blending of your 
ideals and ours will be. 


The James H. Barry Company 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 
170 VAN NESS AVENUE SOUTH 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Telephone UNderhill 7780 




















New Books 


WO new books in the field of 

curriculum study have been re- 
ceived recently at the Journal office. 
They are the following : 


Handbook on Curriculum Study, prepared 
under the direction of the Oregon State 
Teachers Association in codperation with the 
State Department of Education. Curriculum 
Series Bulletin No. 1 of the State of Oregon 
Department of Education, 1937; 186 pages. 

Based on the idea that curriculum progress 
can only result from united action by ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and laymen, who are 
well informed about the problem. 

Readings in Curriculum Development, by 
Hollis L. Caswell and Doak S. Campbell. 
American Book Company, 1937. Price, $3.50; 
753 pages. 


This book in content and in arrangement 
is supplementary to the authors’ textbook 
on Curriculum Development. The 271 read- 
ings which they present here are invaluable 
whether they are used with the companion 
text or not. “This book is a veritable treasure 
house for students of curriculum develop- 
ment,” in the words of George D. Strayer, 
editor of the volume, for it collects the best 
that has been written on the curriculum in 
recent years and makes it readily available. 





Books of the Hour 


AMERICA GROPES 
FOR PEACE Hinton 


Today's headlines interpreted. $1.60 


TALKING PICTURES 


How They Are Made — How 
to Appreciate Them __ Kiesling 
Inside story of picture production. $1.40 


DRIVE AND LIVE 


Fitzgerald-Hoffman-Bayston 
A challenge to the student. $1.28 


JOHNSON 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


623 South Wabash Avenue . . . Chicago 














TESTS OF THE SOCIALLY 
COMPETENT PERSON 


This new testing device, for junior- 
senior high school level, measures 
student reactions to everyday situa- 
tions in Health, Personal Economics, 
Family-Community Relations, and 
Social-Civic Relations. It emphasizes 
new materials, evaluates the effective- 
ness of the curriculum from a new 
angle, and provides for individual 
diagnosis and guidance. 


16-page test booklet, $6.30 per 100 
Smaller quantities pro rata 
Specimen set 15 cents 
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STRANG: STUDY TYPE OF 
READING EXERCISES 


Twenty exercises in a convenient 112- 
page booklet that will give insight 
into the reading process and provide 
practice in certain reading skills es- 
sential to success in high school and 
college. The manual, THe Improve- 
MENT OF READING IN SECONDARY 
ScHoots, not only gives suggestions 
for the use of the exercises but also 
outlines a program for the diagnosis 
of reading difficulties and the im- 
provement of reading on the post- 
elementary school levels. 


Exercise booklet 40 cents 
Teacher's Manual 30 cents 
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SEVEN DAYS AT SEA 


HERE AND THERE 
AND HOME 

These two attractive books by Ruth 
Strang, Barbara Stoddard Burks, and 
Helene Searcy Puls, provide simple, 
interesting material in story form for 
remedial reading on the high school 
level. They are designed to be used 
with the Strang Study Type of Read- 
ing Exercises. 

Price $1.00 each, cloth bound 


Bureau of Publications 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York City 
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Economics por the Consumer 


ECONOMICS IN 
EVERYDAY LIFE 


KENNARD E. GOODMAN 


Teacher of Law and Economics 
The John Hay High School, Cleveland 


WILLIAM L. MOORE 
Principal, The John Hay High School, Cleveland 


A new course for high schools, distinctive for the con- 
stant emphasis on the consumer and his problems and 
for the simple and nontechnical presentation of economic 
principles. 


Full, clear explanations . . . many illustrative examples 
from everyday life ... dozens of pictures, charts, and 
diagrams... preview questions... excellent exercises and 
problems — all make economics interesting, real, and 
worthwhile. 


Ready in the Spring 





GINN AND COMPANY 


45 Second Street San Francisco 
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